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LARGEST  HOTEL  ON  THE  BOARDWALK 


AMBASSADOR 

c^tlantic  Gity 


The  Management  of  The  AMBASSADOR 
deeply  appreciates  the  patronage  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Whenever  you  are  in  our  city,  we  want  you 
to  make  The  AMBASSADOR  your  home 
whether  your  visit  is  just  for  the  day  or 
longer  and  make  use  of  all  those  facilities 
which  we  have  for  your  comfort  and  con¬ 


venience. 


The  Holiday  Season  At 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

Atlantic  City 
is  most  delightful 

Unique  exterior  and  interior  decorations. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  by  combined  choirs. 

CHRISTMAS  PARTY  and  dance  in  the  St. 
Denis  Room. 

TRIPS  to  view  lighting  effects  throughout 
the  city  will  be  arranged  for  our  guests. 

HORSEBACK  RIDING  on  the  beach  with 
ponies  for  the  children. 

NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY 

followed  by  complimentary  supper  to  our 
guests. 

May  we  suggest  early  reservation? 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


The  Stacy -Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Trenton’s  Finest  Hotel 
and  home  of  distinguished  guests 


Facing  Stacy 
Parl^, 

Delaware  River, 
State  House  and 
Historic 
Colonial 
Barraclis 


Single  Rooms  With  Bath 
$2.50,  $J.OO  y  $4.00  Per  Day 
Double  Rooms  With  Bath 
$4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00  y  $6.00  Per  Day 

DINING  ROOM,  TAP  ROOM 
AND  COFFEE  SHOPPE 

NOW  A  Robert  R.  Ileyer  Hotel 
George  L.  Crocker,  Manager 


That’s  what  an  E.B.A.  membership  will  mean  to  you  when  sickness,  acci> 
dent,  or  quarantine  comes  your  way. 

The  expenses  of  a  disability  demand  an  extra  income  to  meet  them.  This 
you  can  have  with  the  E.B.A.,  in  adequate  amount  and  at  less  cost  than 
under  any  similar  plan.  E.B.A.  offers  you  a  time-tested  and  time-proved 
protection  for  your  income.  You  can  always  depend  on  it. 

Complete  details,  furnished  without  obligation,  upon  request  to 


Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson 
120  Auburn  Street 
Paterson.  N.  J. 


Home  Office: 
Woolworth  Bldg. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Toole 
1319  Alina  Street 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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BETTER  LIGHT  in  School  Years  .  .  • 
BETTER  SIGHT  in  Later  Years 

Young  eyes  need  the  protection  of  good  light  in  student  work  if 
they  are  to  be  good  eyes  in  later  life.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  good 
health  standards  that  the  modem  schoolroom  should  be  equipped  to 
give  the  correct  light. 

The  science  of  electrical  illumination  for  school  buildings  is 
developed  to  a  point  of  mathematical  accuracy.  The  effect  upon 
each  other  of  the  wattage,  the  design  of  the  lighting  fixtures,  the  size 
and  color  of  the  room,  is  calculated  scientifically  to  give  a  precise 
lighting  result. 

We  invite  educational  institutions  in  our  territory  to  call  upon  this 
company  for  help.  Our  lighting  engineers  will  survey  existing 
lighting  conditions  and  make  recommendations  fitted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  good  vision.  This  survey  will  be  made  without  charge. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  ELEQRIC  AND  GAS  COMPANY 


mo  ehtldren  Ithe  to  eheic  gume 


There  is  a  natural  human  need  for  young 
people  to  give  their  teeth  and  jaws  more 
chewing  exercise  than  is  supplied  by  pres¬ 
ent  day  Soft  Foods.  Chewing  exercise  aids 
in  maintaining  properly  spaced  teeth  and 
in  developing  a  well  shaped  mouth.  Gum 
is  good  for  children.  There  is  a  Reason, 
a  Time  and  a  Place  for  chewing  gum. 


Forward  Looking  bunncss 

group*  shun  extravagant  itatammt*. 
They  call  upon  graat  Univarutic*  to 
maka  impartial  inveadgationa  of  thair 
produett.  Raaults  of  auch  raaaarcfa  form 
the  baaia  of  our  advartiaing.  What  you 
read  over  our  aignatura  about  chawing 
gum,  you  can  baliave. 

The  National  Aaaodatiem  of 
Chcaring  Gum  Manufacturer*. 


Four  Factors  that  Help  Teeth  Last  a  Ufethne 
Are:  Proper  Nutrttioii,  Dentist's  Cara,  Per¬ 
sonal  Cara  and  Plenty  of  Chewing  Exercise 
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Just  Published 

Units  In 
World  History 

Development  of  Modem  Europe 

By  John  T.  Greenan 
and 

J.  Madison  Gathany 

Department  of  Social  Studies,  The  High  School, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

McGRAW-HILL  SERIES  IN  SOCIAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 

710  pages,  ^1/2x8,  illustrated,  $1.96 

The  materials  of  world  history  organized  into 
19  understandable  units,  so  as  to  leave  with 
the  pupil  a  permanent  appreciation  of  how 
present'day  institutions  developed  out  of  the 
past.  Definite  emphasis  is  given  to  the  great 
institutions,  movements  and  trends  in  his* 
tory;  each  vital  institution  or  movement  be' 
ing  treated  as  a  separate  unit.  The  social 
and  economic  phases  of  history  are  stressed, 
although  political  events  are  kept  in  proper 
balance.  The  unusually  comprehensive 
teaching  devices  and  activity  programs  make 
possible  the  effective  use  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction  without  the  necessity 
of  a  separate  workbook. 

This  text  presents  history  for  its  social  values 
— it  does  not  stress  history  for  history’s 
sake. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  McGraw-Hill 
Series  in  Social  and  Commercial 
Studies  are: — 

Young  and  Wright’s 

UNIFIED  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT,  $1.7$ 

Wallis  and  Wallis’s 
OUR  SOCIAL  WORLD 
An  Introduction  to  Social  Life  and  Social 
Problems,  $1.60 

Smith’s 

ECONOMICS 

An  Introduction  to  Fundamental  Problems,  $1.60 

Dillavou  and  Greiner’s 
BUSINESS  AND  LAW.  $1.40 

Greenan’s 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  TODAY.  $0.80 

Write  for  further  information 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc. 

S30  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FLASHES^ 


THE  average  a|e  when  American  college  men  re 
ceive  their  Ph.D.  s  is  30.2  years. 

ON  a  new  Great  Circle  map,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  ii 
approximately  the  geographic  center  of  such  woild 
key  cities  as  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlii, 
Moscow,  Shanghai,  and  Tokyo.  The  present  ge» 
graphic  center  of  attention  on  the  textbook  map  ■ 
Human  Use  Geography,  another  new  single-c^ 
series  by  Dr.  }.  Russell  Smith  of  Columbia  University. 
This  series  is  available  in  two  books  or  four  books,  s 
a  price  which  will  effect  a  material  saving  in  youi 
textbook  bill. 

RIIVG  LARDNER  once  published  a  list  of  the  I 
five  most  valuable  books — the  Bible,  The  Winstos 
Simplified  Dictionary,  etc. — ^”For  those  who  lik 
mysteries,”  he  continued,  “we  recommend  the  time 
table  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Rsi 

THE  only  series — that’s  strong  but  correct — whidj 
offers  the  new  social  approach  without  sacrificing  the 
fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  k 
Bookkeeping  for  Immediate  Use.  by  Kirk,  OdeD, 
and  Street.  Book  I,  published;  Book  II,  ready 
January  1,  193$.  .-'wn.-- 

AMERICANS  are  the  world’s  greatest  letto 
writers.  More  than  a  third  of  all  the  postage  stamp 
used  in  the  world  are  purchased  in  the  United  Stata 
— one  reason,  we  suppose,  for  the  popularity  of  Thi 
Secretary’s  Desk  Book  ($2.64) — a  unique  coa> 
bination  of  Manual  of  Correct  Usage  and  Tm 
Winston  Simplified  Dictionary.  Your  stenog¬ 
rapher  will  use  it  daily — if  she  has  it. 

THIS  month  the  five  millionth  Silent  Reader  wl 
be  shipped  to  some  school,  perhaps  yours.  From  the 
Pre-Primer  to  Book  VIII,  The  New  Silent  Readem 
provide  a  unified  program. 

NEWEST  of  the  new  Pre-Primers  is  Wag — i 
Friendly  Dog.  The  text  is  by  Ethel  Maltby  Gehro, 
Primary  Specialist;  the  illustrations  are  action  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Ralph  Milton  Bair.  You  can  almost  heat 
Wag  bark,  the  cow  moo.  The  “Ah!”  you  hear  is  not 
a  reaction  from  the  pictures,  but  the  price — $10.00 
a  hundred. 

FOR  more  than  1$0  years  after  the  first  puUicI 
schools  were  established  in  the  United  States,  gidi 
were  not  admitted  to  them. 

PROBABLY  no  book  awarded  the  Newbery 
Medal  has  had  greater  popularity  than  YoUNG  Fu. 
The  author,  Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis,  also  had  tlx 
unique  distinction  of  receiving  the  award  for  th« 
first  and  only  book  she  ever  wrote.  That’s  history— 
here’s  news!  A  new  book  by  Mrs.  Lewis  has  just  hees 
published — Ho-ming,  Girl  of  New  China  ($2.00) 
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BOOKS  WHICH  GREW  new  jersey^schools 

LOUISE  I.  CAPEN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Social  Science  Department, 
Barringer  High  School.  Newark,  N.  J. 
and  D.  M.  MELCHIOR,  Pd.D. 
Supervisor  of  High  School  Instruction. 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia 

MY  WORTH  TO  THE  WORLD 

Studies  in  Citizenship 

587  Pages.  Illustrated.  $1.48 

A  dynamic  textbook,  on  the  unit  plan,  which  blends 
and  uniRes  social,  industrial,  vocational  and  political 
civics. 

MAX  J.  HERZBERG 

Supervisor  of  English 

Newark,  N.  J. 

OFF  TO  ARCADY 

Adventures  in  Poetry.  503  Pages.  $1 .00 

A  delightful  collection  of  poems;  the  study-unit  plan 
makes  for  successful  teaching. 

DANIEL  C.  KNOWLTON,  PluD. 
Professor  of  Education,  J^ew  Torl^  Uni* 
versity;  formerly  Assistant  Head  of  De¬ 
partment  of  High  Schools  and  Super' 
visor  of  Social  Studies,  Newark,  N.  J., 
General  Editor 

THE  WESTWARD  MARCH  OF  MAN 

Our  Beginnings  in  the  Past  $0.76 

Our  Past  in  Western  Europe  .92 

When  We  Were  Colonies  1 .1 2 

Since  We  Became  a  Nation  1 .68 

A  four -book  history  series  for  elementary  grades. 

HERBERT  G.  LEHMANN,  B.Sc. 

Teacher  of  Shop  Science,  Bronxville, 

N-  T.  Formerly  of  Teaneck,  N.  J., 
Junior  High  School 

SHOP  PROJECTS  IN  ELECTRICITY 

200  p.,  96c.  By  means  of  fascinating  projects  this  book 
develops  a  broad,  foundational  knowledge  of  electric¬ 
ity.  The  materials  required  are  simple  and  inexpensive. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

WEBSTER  AND  WESLEY’S 

WORLD  CIVILIZATION 

A  new  unit  history  .  .  .  For  the  exacting  demands  of  the  one-year  course 
in  high  schools  .  .  .  Nine  clearly  named  and  comprehensive  units  .  . 
Vocabulary,  simple  but  providing  for  growth  .  .  .  Expertly  designed  equip¬ 
ment  of  aids  to  organized  knowledge 

This  is  a  modern  textbook 

GAVIAN,  GRAY,  AND  GROVES 

OUR  CHANGING  SOCIAL  ORDER 

An  Introduction  to  Sociology 

A  guide  to  the  teaching  of  contemporary  problems;  a  realistic  presentation  of  our 
changing  social  order;  dynamically  challenging  to  youth’s  thought  and  action. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 
180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WORK  AHEAD 

By  Frank  G.  Pickbll,  President 


The  following  discussion  of  future  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies  of  our  Association  is  es¬ 
sentially  that  which  I  presented  before  the 
Eightieth  Annual  Convention  on  Nov.  9. 
It  represents  my  own  personal  views.  Be¬ 
fore  definite  action  is  decided  on,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  will  have  discussed  and 
passe<l  upon  these  problems.  When  the 
Executive  Committee  has  determined  upon 
its  policy,  the  program  should  be  publicized 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  through  spe¬ 
cial  issues  of  the  Bulletin  and  through  spe¬ 
cial  releases,  especially  to  presidents  of 
county  organizations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  problem  of  legalizing  the 
State  School  Survey  Report.  Assembly 
Bill  169  is  now  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
This  bill  embodies  all  of  the  features  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  equalization  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  in  the  State.  There 
is  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that 
it  will  not  take  effect  until  the  State  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  minimum  foundation  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  some  source  other  than  the  real 
estate  tax.  Our  first  and  most  important 
business  is  to  see  that  this  bill  becomes  a 
law,  and  that  the  tax  base  is  broadened  to 
the  end  that  we  shall  have  in  this  State  a 
better  and  more  equitable  system  of  school 
support.  Every  teacher  in  the  State  should 
familiarize  himself  with  this  bill.  The 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  and 
a  broadening  of  the  tax  base  are  two  of  the 
most  vital  challenges  before  the  teachers  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

If  Assembly  Bill  169  does  not  pass  the 
Senate  during  the  closing  days  of  the  1934 
Legislature — we  hope  that  it  does  and  will 
use  every  effort  to  see  that  it  does — we 
must  stand  ready  to  reintroduce  it  as  soon 
as  the  1935  Legislature  meets  and  to  press 


the  newly  elected  members  for  complete 
fulfillment  of  their  party  platforms  and  cam¬ 
paign  pledges. 

This  brings  me  directly  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  two  related  and  important  matters. 
Every  county  in  the  State  should,  if  it  has 
not  already  done  so,  organize  at  once  a 
county  association,  and  these  county  associa¬ 
tions  should  call  upon  the  director  of  pub¬ 
licity,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  officers,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  to  furnish  them  first 
hand  information  about  how  to  proceed  in 
legislative  and  other  matters.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  should  stand  as  bulwarks  of 
strength  locally  in  support  of  the  work  of 
the  State  Association. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  State  Association  attack  with  renewed 
vigor  its  work  on  methods  of  broadening 
the  tax  base.  Without  question  there  is 
ample  wealth  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
support  a  decent  program  of  education  in 
every  district  in  the  State,  whether  that 
district  be  poor  or  wealthy.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  fair  and  equitable  methods  to 
broaden  the  tax  base  is  no  easy  matter.  This 
will  require  lengthy  study  and  careful  and 
cooperative  planning  by  all  those  who  are 
familiar  with  taxation  problems. 

At  the  Convention  the  question  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  was  referred  back  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  officers  have 
already  taken  steps  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
those  who  supported  this  movement  have 
in  mind,  and  will  seek  a  solution  satisfactory 
to  everyone. 

Assistance  is  needed  for  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  Association.  To 
my  mind  one  of  our  employees  may  well  be 
assigned  to  this  work.  This  person  should 
not  only  assist  the  President,  other  offi¬ 
cers,  and  committee  members  in  the  great 
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amount  of  work  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  force  upon  them,  but  should  be  a  con¬ 
tact  man  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  im¬ 
mediately  available  to  county  organizations, 
local  teachers’  associations  or  to  individual 
teachers  or  teacher  groups  who  may  be  in 
need  of  information  or  advice.  Such  a  per¬ 
son  now  on  our  staff  of  employees  is  avail¬ 
able  for  this  work  by  proper  assignment. 

Perhaps  our  biggest  work  ahead  will  have 
to  do  with  one  or  two  groups  in  the  State, 
which  are  definitely  going  to  propose  bills, 
some  of  which  may  be  inimical  to  education. 
One  proposed  bill,  in  particular,  should  be 
called  to  your  attention.  This  bill  would 
limit  the  tax  upon  real  estate  for  county, 
municipal  and  school  purposes  to  25  mills. 
Such  a  limitation  would  require  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  an  uncalled  for  and  unwise,  further 
reduction  in  school  budgets.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  indeed,  it  would  be  positively  impossi¬ 
ble  to  maintain  the  necessary  public  services 
and  schools  at  any  decent  level.  This  bill 
does  not  contain  any  proposal  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  new  taxes.  It  represents  a  nega¬ 
tive  attempt  to  meet  the  situation  caused  by  a 
break-down  in  our  obsolete  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  bill  would  force  still  further 
reductions  in  teachers’  salaries.  It  is  in¬ 
herently  bad  in  that  it  continues  our  present 
system  of  taxation  and  offers  no  constructive 
approach  to  the  real  alleviation  of  the  real 
estate  tax.  No  such  limitation  bill  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  unless  it  carry  provision 
for  new  sources  of  revenue. 

Another  problem  which  concerns  all  of 
us  is  that  of  the  future  source  or  sources  of 
state  revenue  for  the  Pension  Fund.  Any 
decided  limitation  in  the  tax  upon  real  estate 
will  result  in  a  lowered  amount  received 
from  the  main  stem  railroad  tax ;  a  lowered 
valuation  on  railroad  property  will  have  the 
same  result.  To  speak  plainly,  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  money  from  the  main  stem 
railroad  tax  revenue  to  enable  the  State  to 
maintain  the  payments.  We,  therefore,  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  now  of  giving  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  new  and  other  State 


revenues  for  this  purpose.  That  the  fund 
will  be  kept  solvent  through  continued  par 
ments  by  the  State  there  can  lie  no  serio®] 
question,  but  we  must  be  ready  to  help  fiai 
new  sources  of  revenue.  Needless  to  sat 
this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  every  indi-j 
vidual  teacher  in  the  State.  We  have  s^' 
cured  unequivocal  support  from  both  of  tht 
major  parties  in  their  platforms  to  the  effec 
that  the  Pension  Fund  shall  be  maintained 
and  payments  made  promptly  and  without 
pressure.  This  represents  a  very  decided 
gain,  but  it  does  not  relieve  us  from  the 
responsibility  of  helping  to  find  a  way  of 
financing  the  Pension  Fund.  We  shall  not 
permit  the  Pension  Fund  to  become  insol¬ 
vent,  nor  shall  we  ever  permit  it  to 
tinkered  with  to  its  detriment. 

Last  of  all,  I  come  to  a  matter  on  whid 
my  remarks  before  the  Convention  wen 
misquoted  and  misunderstood.  I  propose 
set  before  you  here  the  exact  text  of  what 
I  said  in  Atlantic  City,  because  I  believe  that 
what  I  said  was  right  and  needed  to  be  said. 
Concerning  the  question  of  the  emergency 
law  which  permits  Boards  of  Education 
reduce  salaries,  I  stated, 

“This  matter  must  receive  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  my  judgment  that  under 
present  unsettled  conditions,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  seek  for  a  wholesale  restoration  of 
salary  cuts.  But,  I  do  believe  that  our  State 
Association  should  definitely  stand  for  a  par¬ 
tial  or  perhaps  the  whole  restoration  of  sal¬ 
ary  cuts  in  some  districts  of  the  State  where 
teachers  have  been  reduced  to  salaries  far 
below  a  decent,  living  wage,  and  where 
schools  are  operating  on  the  meagerest  level 
In  these  districts  there  should  be  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  school  budget  to  a  point  where 
school  efficiency  can  be  maintained.  If  this 
law  is  reenacted  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature,  I  think  it  should  be  made  wholly 
permissive,  and  Boards  of  Education  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  increasing  as 
well  as  decreasing  salaries.  All  mandatory 
features  should  be  removed  from  this  act" 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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EDUCATION  VITAL  TO  RECOVERY, 

BARNARD  INFORMS  CONVENTION 

Sullivan  Sees  America  Continuing  Toward 
Developed  and  Fulfilled  Democracy; 

Silver  Stresses  Social  Science 


“Education  accomplishes  its  chief  social 
results  through  the  increasing  of  productive 
cecity  and  the  stimulation  of  the  desire  to 
have  the  things  which  can  be  produced. 

.  .  .  Consequently  I  regard  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  our  educational  system 
as  essential  to  further  progress.” 

Thus  Chester  I.  Barnard,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company,  indi¬ 
cated  his  belief  in  education  as  a  factor  in 
recovery  from  the  depression  and  in  the 
future  development  of  America.  He  spoke 
at  the  Saturday  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asscx:iation  in 
.\dantic  City  during  the  Eightieth  Annual 
Convention,  November  9-12. 

The  Convention  drew  the  greatest  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
Nearly  nine  thousand  teachers  actually  reg¬ 
istered  during  the  four  days,  and  it  is  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  that  another  three 
thousand  were  present  without  registering. 
Atlantic  City  greeted  the  convention  with 
perfect  weather,  and  the  Association  staged 
what  was,  in  many  ways,  a  perfect  con¬ 
vention. 

The  outstanding  addresses  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  given  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Mark 
Sullivan,  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  and 
President  Pickell.  While  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  excellent  speeches,  these  were 
easily  the  stars. 

Barnard  Speech 

From  his  development  of  education’s  place 
in  society,  Mr.  Barnard  went  on  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  other  processes  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  upon  the  cost  of  education. 

“Today,”  he  pointed  out,  “many  measures 
designed  to  secure  progress  in  social  welfare 


are  urgently  before  us.  Despite  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  detail  which  each  of  them  in¬ 
volves,  scarcely  one  of  them  seems  to  me 
necessarily  impossible  or  impracticable  by 
itself.  The  real  problem  relates  not  so  much 
to  the  practicability  of  each  plan  as  it  does 
to  whether  it  can  be  adopted  without  dis¬ 
placing  some  other  equally  important  or  use¬ 
ful  activity. 

“An  unbearable  burden  upon  the  more 
productive  elements  of  society,  if  that  is  in¬ 
volved,  endangers  not  only  the  plans  for 
social  improvement  more  immediately  un¬ 
der  consideration,  but  also  endangers  or 
cripples  the  social  support  for  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  This  I  regard  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  necessity  for  social  welfare.” 

Mr.  Barnard  explained  that  he  could  not 
see  justification  for  a  greater  expansion  of 
expenditures  for  social  purposes  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  argued  that  “the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  future  must  be  heavily  discounted 
so  far  as  immediate  practical  advantage  is 
concerned,  and  to  embark  impetuously  upon 
projects  of  social  welfare,  on  the  assumption 
that  future  production  will  sustain  them,  is 
like  spending  money  not  only  before  it  is 
earned,  but  before  an  earning  job  is  really 
secured.”  He  held  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  an  “economy  of  abundance,”  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  save  for  the  future  much 
in  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel,  that  the 
speed  with  which  fundamental  knowledge 
and  basic  technology  can  actually  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  net  increases  in  production  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  that  waste  of  consumption  goods 
by  the  people  as  a  whole  is  of  appalling  im¬ 
portance  in  the  national  economy,  and  is  a 
major  factor  in  both  prices  and  poverty. 
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Taxation  and  Education 

“The  net  effect  of  heavy  taxation  is  that 
the  volume  of  production  decreases.  In  the 
inevitable  resulting  necessity  for  increased 
general  economy,  education,  the  last  thing 
which  should  be  curtailed,  is  by  one  process 
or  another,  immediately  affected,  of  which 
you  already  have  much  sad  proof.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  as  to  which  I  am  sure  you  are  already 
very  sensitive,  deserves  your  most  thorough 
consideration  both  as  it  relates  to  education 
and  as  it  is  affected  by  other  departments 
of  social  welfare.” 

Mr.  Barnard  discussed  the  whole  burden 
of  taxation  in  America  today,  pointing  out 
that  there  is  no  taxing  authority  that  is  or 
can  be  responsible  for  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  burden.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation  is  not  effectively  understood 
by  those  who  pay  taxes  because  the  pay- 
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ments  are  chiefly  indirect.  Pointing  oJ  of  th( 
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week  probably  pays  $4  a  week  in  taxes,' 

Mr.  Barnard  concluded,  “I  believe  it  woulc 
be  catastrophic  if  the  mass  of  citizens  is 
dividually  and  realistically  understood  wht 
tax  burdens  each  was  carrying,  for  I  fet 
they  would,  in  shortsighted  anger,  cut  of; 
many  public  services,  including  much  edu 
cation,  to  their  real  disadvantage. 

In  closing  he  stated,  “It  has  seemed  t| 
me,  even  after  full  regard  for  the  difficii 
ties  of  the  schools,  that  there  has  been  fr 
too  little  appreciation  of  the  position  of  dul 
taxpayer  on  your  part,  and  far  too  mucj 
willingness  on  your  part  to  make  him  pa 
for  what  you  professionally  desired  in  edt| 
cation  reg^ardless  of  the  burden.  That  att 
tude  is  neither  constructive  nor  in  the  IcnJwhicl 
run  defensive  of  educational  interests.  Thetj  diara 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  been  too  little  evidciKij 
in  many,  many  instances,  of  a  recogniriotj 
on  the  part  of  professional  educators  tha 
questions  of  expense  are  not  properly  set 
tied  merely  by  determining  that  the  thi^l 
sought  is  worth  its  costs.  Each  one  of  ®! 
personally  foregoes  many  things  that  ti, 
think  are  worth  the  price,  simply  beca® 
we  cannot  pay  for  all  of  them.  We  miK 
choose.  We  must  similarly  choose  in  pubGcj 
affairs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  coulc 
double  our  expenditures  for  education  i! 
would  be  well  worth  the  cost  fifty  years  fron 
now;  but  I  believe  that  impossible.  Thei 
can  be  no  future  if  the  present  is  made 
impossible.” 

Since  the  Convention  more  than  5,000 
copies  of  Mr.  Barnard's  speech  have  beet 
distributed.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  d>e 
most  searching  and  significant  considera¬ 
tions  of  education  and  its  cost  by  an  ont- 
standing  business  man. 
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Mark  Sullivan 

While  not  immediately  concerned  with 
education,  the  speech  by  Mark  Sullivan, 
noted  journalist,  historian,  and  political 
commentator,  at  the  Friday  evening  session 
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of  the  Convention  was  of  great  significance. 
Mr.  Sullivan  discussed  at  length  the  choice 
of  paths  which  faces  America  today,  a  choice 
between  the  democracy  which  she  has  had 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  modifi¬ 
cations  along  the  lines  indicated  by  recent 
governmental  developments  in  Europe. 

“Seventeen  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van,  “there  were  only  two  types  of  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  world,  monarchies  and  democ¬ 
racies.  The  United  States  set  the  standard 
for  the  democracies.  Every  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment  elsewhere  in  the  world  was  a 
diange  toward  the  American  model,  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  last  word’  in  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Since  1917,  however,  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  communism,  facism,  and  nazi, 
which  have  certain  things  in  common.  The 
characteristics  of  the  majority  of  these  new 
forms  of  government  are  (1)  latitude,  their 
tendency  to  embrace  many  phases  of  human 
life,  the  association  of  government  and  busi¬ 
ness;  (2)  centralization  of  power  in  an 
individual,  the  suspension  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  government;  (3)  hostility  toward 
and  suppression  of  dissent,  ending  freedom 
of  opinion  and  freedom  of  the  press;  (4) 
Acir  attitude  toward  religion;  and  (5)  the 
enlargement  of  power  of  the  State  and  their 
demand  that  the  individual  surrender  his 
liberties. 

“The  United  States  system,  then,  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  a  rival.  Our  form  of  goverrunent 
in  Washington  is  still  the  American  model. 
All  this  talk  of  a  dictatorship  is  partisan 
and  unfair.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  a  per¬ 
sonal  government,  but  President  Roosevelt’s 

■  power  is  no  g^reater  than  President  Wilson’s 
was.  The  essence  of  a  dictatorship  is 

■  usurpation.  There  is  no  usurpation,  and  no 
thought  of  it.  Every  power  of  goverrunent 
now  wielded  by  President  Roosevelt  has 
been  granted  by  Congress,  and  seems  to  have 

I  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  elections. 

I  “The  tendency  to  experiment  with  new 
I  forms  is  g^rowing,  however,  and  America 
I  niust  make  comparisons. 


Liberty  Is  Crvix 

“The  liberty  of  the  individual  is  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  America  had  believed  the 
struggle  won — now  her  beliefs  are  chal¬ 
lenged  anew.  She  is  asked  to  exchange  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  for  economic  security.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  developed  the  choice,  not  as 
between  liberals  and  reactionaries,  but  as 
between  two  theories  of  society,  typified  by 
the  sons  of  Mary  and  the  sons  of  Martha, 
the  sturdy  oaks  and  the  clinging  vines.  The 
true  liberals,  he  insisted,  are  those  who  cling 
to  individual  liberty;  the  true  reactionaries 
those  who  want  stronger  powers  for  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Deprecating  the  tendency  of  the  “yout^f 
oaks  emerging  from  schools  today”  to  think 
that  “leaning  is  better  than  standing  up,” 
he  nevertheless  concluded  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  individualists  and  will 
cling  to  “the  opportunity  for  everybody  to 
go  as  far  as  nature  intended  him  to  come.” 

He  conceded  that  the  changing  times,  the 
changing  material  world  will  have  profound 
eflfects,  concluding  “I  hope  America  will  ad¬ 
here  to  liberty,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
oppose  changes.  I  look  to  modifications  in 
the  rules,  but  not  in  the  fundamental  view¬ 
points.” 

Rabbi  Silver 

Rabbi  Silver  discussed  the  education  of 
children  for  the  new  deal.  He  said, 

“Our  government  is  making  a  valiant  ef¬ 
fort  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  social 
order  in  peace  and  security,  .  .  .  All  this  is 
the  work  not  of  a  day  or  a  year  but  of  an 
age!  Our  generation  will  see  only  the  in¬ 
cipient  stages  of  the  vast  transformation.  It 
cannot  succeed  if  the  rising  generation  is  not 
prepared  intellectually  and  spiritually  for  it, 
if  the  ideals  underlying  it  are  not  woven  into 
the  thought-pattern  of  the  children  of  today 
— the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  ...  It  may  be 
difficult  for  us  to  teach  the  new  ideals  to 
the  rising  generation  with  that  full  measure 
of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  which  the  task 
requires.  But  the  task  cannot  and  must  not 
be  shirked  because  it  is  difficult.  It  is  an 
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additional  challenge  to  the  intellectual  alert¬ 
ness  and  spiritual  integrity  of  the  truly  great 
teacher. 

“I  offer  no  new  theory  of  education  and 
no  new  technique  of  education.  ...  I  merely 
suggest  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  in  our  education  today  on  the  social 
sciences  and  that  the  largest  measure  of 
freedom  should  be  allowed  in  the  teaching 
of  these  sciences. 

“If  we  are  to  work  for  a  better  social 
order,  our  children  must  be  taught  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  the  existing  social  order. 
Its  deficiencies  must  be  uncovered,  its  short¬ 
comings  exposed,  fairly,  frankly,  without 
passion  or  bias  but  without  understatement, 
subterfuge  or  apologetics.  The  child  must 
be  made  aware  of  the  price  which  society 
pays  for  these  deficiencies  and  shortcomings 
in  terms  of  human  suffering,  deprivations, 
loss  of  opportunities  and  discontent.  He 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  these  unde¬ 
sirable  conditions  are  not  inherent  or  inevi¬ 
table.  He  should  be  apprized  of  the  plans 
and  programs  which  have  been  offered  to 
deal  with  these  difficult  problems.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  them  fairly 
and  critically — and  should  be  directed  into 
the  ways  of  critical  appraisal.  He  should 
not  be  propagandized,  only  enlightened  and 
guided.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  erect 
an  emotional  barrier  between  the  child  and 
certain  ideas  or  sets  of  ideas  which  the 
teacher  may  regard  as  radical  or  revolution¬ 
ary.  The  revolutionary  doctrines  of  yester¬ 
day  are  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  today. 
Economics,  sociology,  civics,  government, 
international  relations  should  become  the 
most  vital  and  the  most  liberal  sciences 
taught  in  our  schools. 

Moral  Problem  Stressed 
“On  one  thing  only  all  teachers  may  well 
be  dogmatic — on  the  moral  significance  of 
the  cooperative  society  which  is  coming  to 
be.  Our  children  should  be  trained  to  think 
less  in  terms  of  their  careers  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  success  and  material  advancement  and 


more  in  terms  of  a  joyous  co-worker  in  the' 
common  social  task.  The  model  for  emula¬ 
tion  set  before  the  growing  child  should  not 
be  the  poor  boy  who  by  dint  of  work  and 
thrift  became  rich,  but  the  boy  who  by  dint 
of  the  cultivation  of  his  character  and  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  became  a  valuable 
member  of  the  community,  a  builder  of  the 
better  social  order.” 

Rabbi  Silver  urged  that  the  ideals  of 
sportsmanship  be  stressed,  that  greater  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  upon  the  science  or  art  of 
democratic  government  and  on  the  use  of^ 
leisure.  He  concluded  with  an  appeal  for: 
education  against  war.  | 

“The  youth  of  Europe  is  being  deliber-' 
ately  indoctrinated  with  the  ideal  of  the  in-' 
evitability  of  the  next  war.  Everywhere 
one  finds  the  youth  in  uniform,  marchinjf 
and  chanting  war  hymns.  It  is  now  sixteen  | 
years  since  the  last  war,  and  a  new  geneii-^ 
tion  is  ready  for  the  trenches.  ...  ! 

“We  must  save  our  children  from  tiiti 
blight  of  such  nationalism  and  militarism! 
The  youth  are  the  first  to  succumb  to  these  i 
deceptions.  ...  In  the  teaching  of  history  | 
we  must  stress  the  common  fate  and  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  not  only  the  fate  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  our  human  interdependence.  Abore 
all  we  must  expose  the  villainy  and  falsi^ 
of  national  chauvinism,  race  snobbery,  and 
religious  fanaticism.  We  must  clearly  sho» 
that  no  nation  can  live  unto  itself  alone  and 
can  solve  its  problems  by  itself,  alone,  and 
furthermore  that  no  problems  are  ever 
solved  by  war.” 

Review  of  Year’s  Work 
Much  of  what  President  Pickell  had  to 
say  in  his  opening  address  about  the  future 
work  and  program  of  the  Association  has 
been  incorporated  in  his  message  which  in¬ 
troduces  this  issue  of  the  Review.  Before 
discussing  the  future,  however,  he  pointed 
to  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year.  Included  in  these 
were  the  state  payments  to  the  pension  fund, 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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distinguished  service  award 

COES  TO  ALEXANDER  J.  GLENNIE 

Presentation  by  Governor  Moore  Is  Feature  of  Annual  Banquet — 
Other  Social  Events  of  Convention 


At  the  Convention 
Banquet  on  Saturday, 

November  10,  the  first 
Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to 
Education  was  made 
to  Alexander  John 
Glennie.  The  presen¬ 
tation  was  made  by 
Governor  A.  Harry 
Moore  in  one  of  the 
most  moving  speeches 
the  Governor  ever 
made.  Governor 
Moore  flew  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  make 
the  Award  to  Mr.  Glennie. 

Nearly  six  hundred  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  attended  the  Banquet,  and  several 
hundred  more,  curious  to  know  who  would 
get  the  Award,  crowded  every  door  and 
window  of  the  banquet  hall,  to  hear  the 
presentation. 

The  Award  took  the  form  of  a  medal,  de¬ 
signed  by  Frederick  Roth,  noted  sculptor, 
whose  home  is  in  Englewood.  It  was  made, 
from  Mr.  Roth’s  mcxlel,  by  the  Medallic 
.\rt  Company.  The  Association  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Roth, 
who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  sculptors  of 
our  times.  Among  his  best-known  works 
is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in 
Morristown. 

Mr.  Glennie  needs  no  introduction  to  New 
Jersey  teachers.  After  a  boyhood  spent  in 
Geneseo,  New  York,  and  some  seventeen 
years  of  teaching  in  New  York  State,  he 
I  came  to  Newark  in  1906.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  principal  of  Miller  Street  School 


in  Newark,  outstand¬ 
ing  always  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  and  as  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  boys 
and  girls  of  that 
sch<x>l. 

His  services  to  edu¬ 
cation  did  not  end  in 
his  school,  however. 
Mr.  Glennie,  while  he 
was  President  of  our 
Association,  was 
largely  responsible  for 
the  passing  of  the 
present  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  Law  in  1919.  He 
was  first  vice-president  in  1918,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  from  1915 
to  1918.  For  three  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee.  During  that  time 
many  of  the  greatest  educational  battles  in 
our  history  were  fought  and  won  by  his 
keen  mind,  unfailing  tact,  and  unremitting 
work. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Welfare 
Committee  for  three  years.  During  that 
time  the  Committee  which  he  headed  con¬ 
ceived  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
making  of  the  Governor’s  School  Survey, 
by  the  Commission  of  which  Mr,  Glennie 
was  a  member.  Since  the  Commission  re¬ 
ported,  Mr.  Glennie  has  continuously  ad¬ 
vised  with  those  working  to  get  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  accepted. 

For  six  years  Mr.  Glennie  served  New 
Jersey  education  as  its  representative  in  na¬ 
tional  councils,  as  State  Director  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  He  led  the 
growth  of  the  N.E.A.  in  New  Jersey. 
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Governor  Moore’s  Speech 

In  his  presentation  speech  Governor 
Moore  said, 

“That  this  is  one  of  the 
testing  times  of  democracy 
and  our  free  institutions 
is  a  commonly  accepted 
fact.  Democracy  has  lost 
ground  in  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades.  As  we  have  known 
it  and  cherished  it,  and  neg¬ 
lected  it  by  turns,  democracy 
remains  almost  the  sole  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  this  movement 
against  the  kind  of  social  organization  and 
government  which  America  has  developed  and 
maintained  has  run  its  course.  Democracy,  I 
need  hardly  remind  you,  does  not  stand  still. 
It  must  go  forward  or  backward.  It  will  g^ow 
in  strength  and  power  or  it  will  collapse  and 
disappear.  And  the  bulwarks  of  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions  of  government  and  of  society  must 
be  found  in  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  themselves. 

“The  education  of  the 
youth  of  America  cannot 
be  laid  aside  for  a  year  or 
a  generation,  for  in  them 
lie  the  life  and  the  spirit 
by  which  alone  America  re¬ 
news  herself.  Eternal  vig¬ 
ilance  is  the  price  of  the 
contributing  factors  to  our 
safety  as  much  as  it  is  to 
safety  itself.  Your  meet¬ 
ings  this  year,  at  this  time,  are  of  great 
significance.  If  you  counsel  wisely,  plan 
courageously  and  renew  your  energy  and 
devotion  by  coming  together  in  this  way  you 
will  continue  to  hold  the  line  for  education, 
for  knowledge  and  tolerance  and  friendly 
relationships  against  ig^norance,  intolerance, 
and  the  destroying  influences  that  beset  our 
cherished  institutions. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  country.  It  has 


had  a  remarkable  history.  But  men  art' 
wont  to  forget  that  a  successful  and  lasting 
future  is  not  assured  because  of  a  brilliaatl 
and  successful  past.  We  art 
prone  to  believe  that  we  art  | 
secure  amidst  the  falling  ‘ 
dynasties  of  the  world.  We 
have  had  the  conceit  that 
our  country,  with  its  vast 
estate  and  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  its  peoj^  [ 
could  survive  every  misfor¬ 
tune  and  disaster.  And  i 
these  are,  in  a  measure,  so. ; 
In  these  years  of  need  wei 
have  poured  out  our  treasure,  we  have  in- 1 
voked  the  support  and  cooperation  of  com-| 
merce  and  industry,  we  have  appealed  to  J 
the  patience  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  i 
but  we  have  not  quickly  emerged  into  the! 
clear  light  of  a  new  day.  We  have  suffered  f 
in  our  spiritual  inheritance  as  well  as  in  the  I 
things  of  our  material  life.  I  sometimes  j 
think,  nay  I  am  convinced,  that  we  must  \ 
renew  and  enrich  and  preserve  the  things  I 
of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  1 
things  of  our  material  ex- ! 
istence,  if  we  are  to  come 
through  these  trying  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  institutions  of 
freedom  preserved  in  their 
integrity  as  we  received 
them  from  the  founding 
fathers. 

“The  measure  in  which 
we  shall  succeed  is  going  to 
be,  I  think,  the  measure  in  which  we  meet 
our  common  problems  of  common  educa¬ 
tion.  The  present  generation  must  not  for- ' 
get  its  responsibility  to  the  next  and  the 
State  cannot  aflFord  to  forget  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  education. 

“In  the  keeping  of  this  group  and  those 
whom  you  represent  lies  the  responsibility 
for  educational  leadership  in  this  State  of 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  LIVING 

THEME  OF  DEPARTMENT  SESSIONS 


Education  for  social  living,  which  ran 
like  a  thread  through  the  main  sessions  of 
the  Convention,  reappearing  somewhere  in 
practically  every  speech,  had  its  full  share 
of  attention  at  the  meetings  of  the  various 
departments  and  groups  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  November  10.  A  large  number  of  prom¬ 
inent  speakers  addressed  these  smaller 
meetings,  but  from  every  point  of  attack, 
they  came  back  to  the  same  issue. 

One  of  the  major  addresses  was  that 
given  by  Professor  S.  Howard  Patterson, 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  before 
the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers  and  the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Social  Studies.  Discussing 
“Recent  Economic  Changes  and  Their  Edu¬ 
cational  Implications,”  Dr.  Patterson,  after 
reviewing  the  economic  changes,  said: 

“Education  for  democracy  must  be  highly 
I  socialized,  not  only  in  content,  but  also  in 
methods  of  instruction.  Not  more  infor¬ 
mation,  but  improved  social  attitudes  con¬ 
stitute  our  main  objective.  Extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activities,  scxnalized  recitations,  and  stu¬ 
dent  self-government  are  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  new  curricula.  We  learn  by 
doing,  rather  than  by  listening. 

“I  venture  to  guess  that  capitalism  will 
survive  under  the  ‘New  Deal,’  but  that  the 
capitalism  of  tomorrow  will  not  be  that  of 
yesterday.  I  anticipate  a  further  increase 
of  industrial  efficiency  as  the  invention  of 
machinery  and  the  improvement  of  tech- 
^  ^  nology  continue.  But  I  believe  that  the  aim 
of  the  economy  of  the  future,  be  it  state 
capitalism  or  state  socialism,  will  be  in¬ 
creased  security,  just  as  the  achievement 
of  the  laisse-faire  economy  of  the  p)ast  was 
increased  production. 

“The  world  owes  no  man  a  living,  but  it 
does  owe  everyone  the  right  to  work  for  a 
living.  Charity  is  better  than  revolution 


but  unemployment  insurance  is  better  than 
charity,  and  finally  public  work  is  better 
than  unemployment  insurance. 

“Of  course  we  need  more  teachers  and 
social  workers.  There  is  not  an  oversupply 
but  an  underuse  of  these  soldiers  of  civili¬ 
zation,  who  constitute  our  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense  against  violence  and  anarchy.  ...  In 
this  great  emergency  society  cannot  starve 
its  schools,  for  they  are  the  chief  hope  of 
the  future  and  the  main  highway  of  lasting 
progress.” 

Before  the  same  groups  Harold  S.  Sloan, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  College  at 
Montclair,  described  the  laboratory  work 
in  the  social  sciences  which  his  pupils  do  in 
the  metropolitan  commtinities  near  the  col¬ 
lege.  His  talk  was  illustrated  by  slides. 

Classroom  Teachers 

Qassroom  teachers  were  urged  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  the  lives  of  the  com¬ 
munities  where  they  teach  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Grimley,  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Qubs.  Talk¬ 
ing  to  the  Qassroom  Teachers,  Mrs.  Grim¬ 
ley  said : 

“The  schools  in  America  have  lost  more 
than  the  schools  of  other  countries.  It  is 
not  because  of  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  people.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  without  knowledge.  I  have  heard  so 
many  criticisms  in  regard  to  the  schools. 
You  see,  the  average  citizen  has  very  little 
close  intercourse  with  the  schools.  When 
a  parent  meets  you  socially,  you  become  a 
human  being,  a  friend.” 

Daisy  Lord,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  N.E.A.,  talked 
about  the  N.E.A.  and  about  the  signs  of 
recovery.  “The  N.E.A.,”  she  said,  "is  a 
fighting  organization,  and  is  progressive, 
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more  so  than  any  other  organization  in 
this  country.”  Miss  Lord  mentioned  ris¬ 
ing  salaries  and  other  signs  of  education 
recovery,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Butterfield 

Dr.  Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  Connecticut,  spoke  to  the 
Boards  of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  on  “The  School-Dull  But 
Life-Bright  Child.” 

“Our  business,”  he  said,  “is  to  receive 
the  child  from  the  home  and,  after  eight, 
or  twelve,  or  sixteen  years,  to  deliver  him 
fully  to  the  community.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  the  home  has  been  nor 
what  the  community  should  be,  for  our  sole 
job  in  the  schools  is  to  take  the  child  as  he 
is  and  to  train  him  ’  for  the  community  as 
it  is. 

“Have  you  realized  fully  and  persistently 
that  dull  is  a  conventional  school  term,  a 
technical  term  exactly  like  grade,  recess, 
semester,  deportment,  a  term  used  only  in 
schools?  All  the  dull  persons  in  the  world 
are  in  .schools.  No  child  is  dull  until  he 
enters  the  kindergarten.  No  adult  is  dull 
after  he  graduates  from  the  university.” 

Teachers  of  Speech 

An  “assentator”  means  the  same  thing  as 
a  “yes  man,”  Edwin  Milton  Royle,  play¬ 
wright,  told  the  Teachers  of  Speech.  “But,” 
he  added,  “  ‘yes  man’  is  better.”  Mr.  Royle, 
who  reached  a  height  of  something  or  other 
by  going  to  Atlantic  City  on  October  10,  a 
month  early,  to  deliver  his  speech,  also  paid 
tribute  to  President  Roosevelt  as  “the  best 
speaker  of  our  time,  with  the  most  cultured, 
charming  voice  and  the  best  diction.” 

Teacher  Assistants 

“The  best  meeting  we  have  ever  had,” 
was  the  universal  description  of  the  session 
of  Teacher- Assistants  to  the  principal.  The 
school  authorities  find  the  children  of  those 
people  that  relief  has  not  reached,  those 
too  proud  to  ask  for  relief,  those  not  eligible 


for  some  reason  or  another,  or  those  who 
“just  haven’t  the  ‘knack’  of  obtaining  it- 
lief,”  Agnes  Wharton,  of  Newark,  told  the 
group  in  discussing  Relief  Work  in  the 
Schools.  Ethel  Quigg,  of  Newark,  de- 
scrilied  the  school  office  as  “The  Ear  of  the 
School.”  Esther  Hayes,  of  Newark,  out¬ 
lined  some  of  the  ways  in  which  “the  teacher 
in  the  office”  serves  the  school,  and  Olive 
D.  Kohl,  of  Newark,  discussed  the  “prob¬ 
lem  child,  the  problem  teacher,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  parent,”  mentioning  at  her  principal’s 
suggestion,  “the  problem  principal.”  Sadie 
Lipson,  of  East  Orange,  presided  over  the 
meeting. 

Literature  Under  Hitler 

Literature  in  Germany  under  Hitler  will 
degenerate  into  propaganda,  D.  F.  Wilhelm 
Kaufmann,  of  Smith  College,  told  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers’  Association.  “In 
a  country  where  the  strictest  censorship  con¬ 
trols  every  expression  of  opinion  in  news¬ 
papers,  journals,  books,  letters  and  speech, 
where  schools  and  churches,  the  whole  cul¬ 
tural  life  is  being  subjected  to  the  one  of¬ 
ficial  dogma  of  the  superiority  of  the  Aryan 
race,  no  real  literature  can  thrive.”  Dr. 
Bernard  Fay  also  spoke. 

English  Teachers 

The  English  Teachers’  Association  heard 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  of  Yale,  discuss 
realism  in  the  drama.  “Through  the  theatre 
of  today,”  said  Mr.  Eaton,  “we  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  realism  is  only  one  way  of 
presenting  truth.  To  be  valid,  a  play  need 
no  longer  be  realistic,  but  it  must,  in  its 
essential  message,  be  true.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  express  truth  in  symbolic 
form.” 

The  English  teachers  also  held  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  on  “Home  Work,”  at  which 
a  teacher,  Alfhild  Peterson,  of  Elizabeth, 
a  parent,  Mrs.  William  F.  Little,  of  Rah¬ 
way,  and  a  pupil,  Norman  L.  Gill,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  presented  their  differing  points 
of  view.  The  round-table  heard  a  report  of 
(Continued  on  page  SI) 
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FRANK  C.  PICKELL  ELECTED 

PRESIDENT  FOR  THIRD  TERM 

Association  Reelects  Officers,  Passes  Important  Resolutions  on  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Organization,  Policy 
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A  number  of  important  resolutions  af¬ 
fecting  the  organization  and  policies  of  our 
Association  were  passed  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Eightieth  Convention  on  Mon¬ 
day,  November  12.  Frank  G.  Pickell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Montclair,  was 
reelected  President  of  the  Association,  and 
becomes  the  first  individual  to  serve  three 
terms  in  that  high  office.  When  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  Executive  Committee  hold  their 
first  meeting,  there  will  be  only  one  new 
face,  that  of  Juliet  M.  Roche,  of  Jersey 
City,  who  replaces  Adele  Cox,  of  Jersey 
City.  The  Convention  passed  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  creating  an  Associate  Member¬ 
ship  and  the  other  changing  the  fiscal  year. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Association 
directed  the  President  to  appoint  a  repre¬ 
sentative  committee  to  study  the  advisability 
of  changing  our  present  method  of  elect¬ 
ing  members  of  the  nominating  committee 
to  a  representative  delegation  system,  and 
report  their  decision  at  the  1935  annual 
meeting. 

After  a  lengthy  but  completely  orderly 
and  friendly  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  matter  of  an 
executive  secretary,  it  was  referred  back  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  suggesting 
that  in  the  future  the  Association  attempt 
to  arrange  its  annual  business  session,  in¬ 
cluding  the  election  of  officers,  at  some  time 
earlier  than  the  last  day  of  the  Convention, 
and  that  the  business  session  be  held  with¬ 
out  a  prepared  program  of  addresses.  An¬ 
other  resolution  directed  that  the  Association 
keep' a  list  of  teachers  under  tenure  dismis¬ 
sed  without  the  preferring  of  charges. 
■^The  Association  took  a  strong  stand  on 
matters  of  tenure,  pension  fund,  and  the 


restoration  of  salaries.  Concerning  tenure, 
the  Association  urged  that  “whenever  de¬ 
creasing  enrollment  makes  the  closing  of 
classes  and  the  dismissal  of  teachers  under 
tenure  necessary  and  unavoidable,  this  be 
done,  not  for  reasons  of  residence,  age, 
sex,  marriage,  or  politics,  but  insofar  as 
possible,  on  a  merit  basis.”  The  resolu¬ 
tion  also  urged  that  such  teachers  consti¬ 
tute  a  preferred  eligible  list  for  reemploy¬ 
ment,  and  asked  a  Priority  Reinstatement 
law  for  such  teachers.  'The  Association 
also  directed  that  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  members  of  the  Committee  on  Griev¬ 
ances  and  Redress  and  a  copy  of  instruc¬ 
tions  and  regulations  for  teachers  whose 
tenure  rights  are  threatened  be  sent  to  all 
schools  and  that  “in  every  case  where  the 
teachers  have  complied  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  regulations,  it  shall  be  mandatory 
upon  the  Association  to  use  its  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  defend  the  teacher  or  teachers 
under  attack.” 

The  Association  called  on  the  State  and 
upon  all  communities  to  meet  obligations  to 
the  Pension  Fund  promptly. 

The  resolution  concerning  salaries  read 
as  follows: 

“Whereas,  during  the  years  since  1929 
teachers  have  suffered  salary  reductions  of 
from  10%  to  33%,  and 

“Whereas,  further,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  considerably  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  and 

“Whereas,  further,  many  teachers  after 
graduating  from  the  normal  schools  have  to 
wait  three,  four,  five  and  even  six  years 
before  obtaining  a  regular  position  and  then 
at  the  minimum  salaries  the  employing  body 
pays,  without  hope  of  increase,  and 

“Whereas,  further,  the  State  Legislature 
has  by  failing  to  re-enact  its  p)ay  reduction 
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bill  automatically  restored  full  salaries  to 
all  State  employees,  and 

‘Whereas,  further,  the  Legislature  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  by  law,  prevented 
school  districts  which  were  willing  and  able, 
from  correcting  the  hardships,  inequalities 
and  injustices  caused  by  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  conditions: 

-  “Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  bring 
these  matters  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  and 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  inform 
them  that  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
legislation  that  will  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  complete  restoration  of  salary 
schedules  throughout  the  State.” 

Other  resolutions  endorsed  wholeheart¬ 
edly  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor’s 
School  Survey  Commission,  insisted  on  the 
right  of  citizens  to  tax  themselves  in  order 
to  provide  better  schools  than  the  State 
minimum,  emphasized  the  challenge  of  the 
new  education,  urged  teachers  to  take  a 
larger  part  in  the  cultural,  religious,  social 
and  civic  affairs  of  their  communities, 
stressed  their  right  of  free,  frank  discus¬ 
sions  on  matters  of  public  interest  with  their 
pupils,  demanded  that  educational  policies, 
programs  and  methods  be  formulated  with 
professional  advice  and  carried  out  by  those 
professionally  trained,  and  recognized  the 
contribution  of  certain  newspapers  and 
magazines  toward  upholding  the  cause  of 
free  public  education.  There  was  also  a 
resolution  of  formal  thanks  to  the  agencies 
and  organizations  which  made  the  conven¬ 
tion  a  success,  and  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  “whose  sincere  interest  in  and  friend¬ 
ship  for  education  have  so  greatly  aided 
the  schools  during  the  past  years.”  y 
Miss  Roche,  the  new  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  was  last  year  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion.  Miss  Cox,  whom  she  succeeds,  was 
President  of  the  Association  in  1930-31. 
Miss  Cox  has  retired  from  teaching. 


The  officers  reelected  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Picked  were  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Camden, 
First  Vice-President ;  Ella  J.  Hamilton,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Second  Vice-President;  Cath¬ 
arine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton,  Treasurer;  Sol¬ 
omon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange,  Secretary, 
and  Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswidc, 
Railroad  Secretary.  Chester  F.  Ogden,  of 
Clifton,  continues  as  Past  President.  Win- 
ton  J.  White,  of  Englewood,  and  William 
L.  Fidler,  of  Audubon,  were  reelected  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  Mattie  S.  Doi^ 
mus,  of  Paterson,  William  R.  Ward,  of 
Trenton,  and  Mary  D.  Barnes,  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  are  serving  unexpired  terms  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Council  of 

Teachers'  Organizations 


The  Review  is  happy  to  print,  at  the  le- 
quest  of  Council  Officers,  the  following  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  Organizations  of  New  Jersey: 


The  Council  extends  to  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  a 
cordial  invitation  to  unite  with  it  for  the 
purposes  of  creating  a  medium  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  of  securing  a  means 
of  united  action  in  behalf  of  the  teaching 
profession  through  the  bringing  together  of 
representatives  of  the  various  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations  of  New  Jersey. 

The  dues  for  the  current  year  are  $2.00. 
Any  teachers  organization  may  become  a 
member,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  two  rep¬ 
resentatives.  There  are  at  least  three  meet¬ 
ings  a  year,  and  it  is  understood  that  no 
action  of  this  Council  is  binding  upon  a 
member  organization  unless  such  member 
organization  so  elects. 

If  you  wish  to  enroll,  communicate  your 
intention  to  Leslie  A.  Read,  Camden  High 
School,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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School  Taxation  and  Consolidation 

By  Charles  A.  Wolbach* 

Supervising  Principal,  Rumson 

♦This  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Wolbach’s  Ph.D.  thesis  at  New  York  University,  A  Stxtoy  of  New 
Jersey  Taxing  Distkicts  fob  Local  School  Support,  Including  a  Plan  for  Enlarged  Tax¬ 
ing  Districts.  An  abstract  of  the  thesis  has  recently  been  printed. 
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The  development  of  an  efficient  local  unit 
of  administration,  not  only  for  schools  but 
also  for  other  civic  functions,  is  essential  to 
good  government.  Many  political  units,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  limited  wealth  and  tax  in¬ 
come,  are  unable  to  support  a  desirable  edu¬ 
cational  program. 

The  problem  and  its  solution  have  im¬ 
portant  relations  to  a  definite  policy  in  State 
school  administration.  Progress  in  public 
school  administration  is  impeded  in  New 
Jersey  because  legislation  has  permitted 
many  school  districts  of  small  taxable  re¬ 
sources  to  be  established.  Now  the  State 
finds  it  difficult  to  combine  or  to  consoli¬ 
date  districts. 

Only  151  of  the  547  school  districts  of 
the  State  maintain  their  own  elementary  and 
high  schools.  The  most  common  type  dis¬ 
trict,  of  which  there  are  339,  has  eight  grades 
of  school  work  and  pays  tuition  to  another 
I  district  which  has  high  school  facilities  for 
grades  9-12,  inclusive.  Twenty-four  school 
districts  buy  all  public  education  facilities 
for  grades  1-12,  inclusive,  from  neighboring 
districts. 

The  school  districts  which  buy  all  their 
public  school  education  from  neighboring 
districts  have  an  average  assessed  wealth  of 
$46,051  per  resident  pupil.  Districts  which 
have  eight  grades  of  schooling  average 
$4,138  per  pupil,  and  districts  with  high 
schools  average  $6,345.  When  the  average 
percentage  of  the  total  tax  income  which 
is  spent  for  public  schools  (current  ex¬ 
pense)  is  computed  for  each  type  of  school 
district,  it  is  found  that  the  wealthiest  dis¬ 
tricts  are  spending  the  least.  The  twenty- 
four  districts  which  averaged  $46,051  of 
taxable  wealth  per  pupil  spend  for  schools 


only  12.8  per  cent  of  their  total  tax  income, 
whereas  the  eighth  grade  school  districts, 
averaging  only  $4,138  taxable  wealth  per 
pupil,  spend  for  schools  42.3  per  cent  of 
their  total  tax  income. 

Only  45.3  per  cent  of  the  school  districts 
of  the  State  employ  supervising  principals 
or  superintendents  who  devote  more  than 
half  of  their  school  time  to  supervision  and 
administration.  The  remaining  districts 
(over  50  per  cent)  are  supervised  by  county 
school  officials. 

Present  high  school  facilities  throughout 
the  State  are  much  overcrowded.  The  send¬ 
ing  districts  (those  with  no  high  schools  of 
their  own)  assume  no  obligation  for  the 
capital  outlay  for  new  or  enlarged  high 
school  buildings  in  districts  which  receive 
tuition  pupils.  Districts  which  receive  tui¬ 
tion  pupils  are  permitted  to  charge  tuition 
for  the  actual  cost  per  pupil.  A  study  of 
tuition  rates  and  of  the  actual  costs  shows 
that  receiving  districts  charge  less  tuition 
than  the  actual  cost.  The  average  loss  per 
pupil  is  $55. 

A  study  of  the  school  districts  which  sup¬ 
port  a  complete  twelve-year  progp’am  of 
public  education  has  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  four  proposed  minima  for  the 
approval  of  a  school  district:  a  taxable 
wealth  of  $5,000,000,  a  resident  pupil  en¬ 
rollment  of  800,  an  approved  supervising 
principal  or  superintendent,  and  a  twelve- 
year  prc^am  of  education. 

When  the  proposed  plan  for  the  re¬ 
organization  of  districts  is  applied  to  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  it  is  found  that  the  number 
of  school  districts  will  be  reduced  from 
47  to  11.  Under  these: 
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1.  The  school  districts,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  will  be  composed  of  more  than  one 
taxing  district. 

2.  Transportation  costs  will  not  be  re¬ 
duced,  although  bus  routes  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  better  planning. 

3.  Local  school  tax  rates  will  be  uniform 
throughout  an  enlarged  school  district. 

4.  State  aid  will  be  distributed  more 
equitably. 

5.  Property  throughout  a  school  district 
will  have  to  be  assessed  at  true  value  or  at 
a  fixed  percentage  of  true  value. 

6.  It  is  estimated  that  in  salaries  at 
least  $15,000  can  be  saved  by  eliminating 
salaried  positions  through  consolidation.  A 
saving  of  $11,138.47  for  salaries  of  district 
clerks  and  $3,000  for  medical  inspectors  is 
estimated  for  Monmouth  County. 

7.  The  possibility  of  developing  a  junior 
college  district  is  found  to  be  the  next  step 
in  the  expansion  of  the  public  educational 
program. 

A  study  of  the  educational  facilities  of 
the  547  school  districts  of  New  Jersey  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  approximately  four 
hundred  districts  are  too  small,  both  in  finan¬ 
cial  income  and  pupil  enrollment,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  educational  program  which  the 
State  constitution  prescribes. 


FOR  COLLECTIVE  ACTION 

For  many  years  New  Jersey  had  a  steadily 
growing  membership  in  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  It  rose  from  3,427  in 
1922  to  11,183  in  1933.  Last  year  it  slip¬ 
ped  to  9,744.  Somewhere  in  New  Jersey 
there  are  1,439  teachers  to  whom  this  mes¬ 
sage  is  especially  addressed.  They  have 
been  members  of  the  N.E.A.,  but  were  not 
members  last  year.  It  is  also  addressed  to 
those — I  hope  there  are  not  many — ^who 
were  members  last  year  and  who  have  not 
yet  enrolled  for  this  year.  Lastly,  and 
hopefully,  it  is  addressed  to  those  teachers 
who  have  never  yet  enrolled  in  the  N.E.A. 


Undoubtedly  the  two  dollars  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  N.E.A.  bulks  larger  now  than 
it  did  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  need  for  them — your  need  for  them— 
was  never  greater. 

Bees  and  business  men  learned  long  ago 
that  collective  action  pays.  Teachers  art 
beginning  to  learn  this  lesson.  Collective 
action  has  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  government  is  encouraging  labor,  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  other  social  and  economic 
groups  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  problems  peculiar  to  their  particti 
lar  interests  and  to  promote  the  welfan 
of  their  members.  We  teachers  must  unite 
our  forces  or  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the 
forgotten  sector  of  the  New  Deal. 

Last  year  the  N.E.A.  helped  to  secun 
$240,000,000  emergency  aid  for  education 
from  Federal  funds.  It  carried  on  a  strenu¬ 
ous  campaign  of  publicity  for  education 
through  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  over 
the  radio,  and  in  other  ways.  It  got  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  crisis  in  education, 
facts  which  were  used  in  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  elsewhere  to  obtain  action. 

This  year  it  proposes  to  carry  forward 
these  activities,  with  a  dynamic  program  of 
publicity,  research,  vigorous  support  of  sal¬ 
aries,  tenure,  and  retirement  plans,  and  a 
strenuous  campaign  for  increased  state  aid 
and  federal  funds. 

To  do  this  will  require  the  $2.00  mem¬ 
bership  fee  of  every  teacher  who  ever  has 
belonged  to  the  N.E.A.  and  of  thousands 
who  will  join  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Send  your  two  dollars  today  to  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  the  Department  of  Superintendena 
comes  to  Atlantic  City  February  23-28,  lei 
the  New  Jersey  teachers  greet  it  with  KX 
per  cent  membership  in  the  great  or 
ganization. 

Raymond  B.  Gurley, 

State  Directm 
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Dramatics  In  High  School 


By  Ann  R.  Nelson 

{The  author  of  this  article  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  dramatics  at  New  Brunswick 
High  School.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the 
speech  department  at  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  of  which  Jane  Inge  is  the 
head.) 

Some  people  regard  high  school  dramatics 
doubly  evil,  as  one  of  the  frills  that  waste 
Ac  taxpayer’s  money  and  as  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  sends  stage-struck  boys  and  girls 
swarming  to  Broadway,  There  seems  to  be 
a  latent  fear  in  the  hearts  of  most  respecta¬ 
ble  parents  that  a  child  of  theirs  may  “go 
on  the  stage.”  It’s  in  the  same  pigeonhole 
where  lurks  the  possibility  of  his  contracting 
tuberculosis,  making  way  with  the  funds  of 
a  bank,  or  eloping  with  a  friend’s  wife. 

The  moral  perils  of  the  stage  seem  to  me 
to  be  rather  over-rated.  Certainly  they  exist 
—so  they  do  in  office  life,  traveling  for 
Vacuum  Tread  Tires,  clerking  at  Macy’s. 

What  should  keep  all  of  doubtful  talent 
or  small  purse  from  “trying”  the  stage  are 
rather  the  struggle  to  get  ahead,  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  livelihood,  the  short  season, 
Ae  fickleness  of  public  taste.  Any  good 
director  of  dramatics  knows  these  things  all 
too  well.  In  fact  they  are  probably  the 
reason  for  his  teaching  dramatics ! 

Glamorous  are  the  footlights,  the  smell 
of  greasepaint,  the  stir  or  silence  of  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Without  glamour,  however,  the  end¬ 
less  tramping  from  office  to  office,  finally 
landing  a  small  but  “good”  part  in  a  bad 
play,  performing  Monday  and  Tuesday 
nights,  and  at  Wednesday’s  matinee  finding 
a  notice  that  the  run  is  ended  and  you  may 
have  your  thirty-five  dollars  by  applying  at 
the  box-office.  Not  bad  for  two  days’  work, 
you  say?  Not  two  days,  my  friends,  but 
Aree  or  four  weeks’  work  at  rehearsal,  and 
two  days’  performance.  Actors  are  not  paid 
for  rehearsal  time  unless  it  extends  beyond 
four  weeks.  Not  at  all  glamorous  if  the 


next  engagement  one  gets  is  just  two  years 
from  that  unfortunate  matinee  day.  And 
these  are  not  far-fetched  instances,  nor  do 
they  touch  only  the  tmtalented.  Remember 
Frank  Bacon  spent  forty  years  doing  good 
work  before  he  got  the  role  in  “Lightnin’  ” 
which  made  him  famous.  Then  he  died. 

No,  parents  need  not  fear  that  most  teach¬ 
ers  of  dramatics  will  urge  their  children  to 
go  into  the  profession.  In  eight  years  I  told 
one  person  that  I  thought  he  should  try  it, 
and  urged  many  others  to  give  up  the  idea, 
sometimes  making  the  sacrifice  of  a  pleasant 
friendship  in  doing  so!  Of  all  the  non¬ 
professional  directors  I  know,  not  one  ad¬ 
mits  having  advised  more  than  one  or  two 
to  take  up  acting  for  a  living.  One  definitely 
tries  to  discourage  even  talented  people  from 
doing  so. 

But  if  I  were  a  parent,  though  I  too 
should  be  troubled  at  a  child’s  leaning 
toward  the  stage  instead  of  law,  medicine, 
or  secretarial  work,  I  should  urge  him  to 
act  in  plays  in  high  school  and  straight 
through  the  university,  every  chance  he  got, 
and  ever  after  that  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  source  of  pleasure,  provided 
always  the  director  is  good. 

In  the  first  place,  love  for  the  theatre  is 
so  universal  that  he  will  probably  enjoy  do¬ 
ing  it.  If  he  doesn’t,  of  course,  let  him 
debate,  play  football,  go  in  for  photography, 
or  work  on  the  school  papers  It  will  give 
your  boy  poise,  make  him  move  and  stand 
less  awkwardly — if  the  director  knows  his 
business — help  his  voice  over  its  self-con¬ 
scious  squeak  or  bellow.  Besides  it  will  put 
up  to  him  the  problem  of  working  for  the 
group,  being  generous,  courteous  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  If  he  does  not  get  the  part  he  wants, 
he  develops,  we  hope,  good  sportsmanship. 
It  will  teach  him  self-control,  cooperation, 
and  presence  of  mind  in  a  crisis.  For, 
whether  on  a  Broadway  or  a  Middletown 
High  School  stage,  there  is  at  every  per- 
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formance  the  possibility  of  disaster  if  some¬ 
one  loses  his  head  or  lets  his  concentration 
slip  from  his  business.* 

For  your  daughter  it  will  do  marvels  in 
giving  her  charm  and  poise.  When  I  hear 
parents  discussing  the  problem  of  daughters 
who  are  timid,  shy,  unpopular,  fast  acquir¬ 
ing  an  inferiority  complex,  I  want  to  say, 
“Get  her  a  wise,  understanding  director  and 
find  an  attractive  part  for  her  in  a  clever, 
sparkling  play.”  Let  it  be  a  part  which  the 
author  describes  as  “a  devastating  young 
woman”  or  “a  delicious  creature  with  a  thrill- 
ingly  lovely  voice.”  If  every  woman  in  the 
play  envies  her,  at  least  one  man  falls  madly 
in  love  with  her,  and  she  wears  beautiful  smart 
clothes,  your  problem  of  a  shy  wall-flower 
is  solved.  Of  course,  you  may  have  an  even 
more  difficult  one  on  your  hands.  You  may 
suddenly  find  your  home  a  club  house 
for  broiling,  shouting,  dancing,  thoroughly 
happy  young  people.  Well,  what  of  it? 
They’ll  broil  and  moil  at  the  Bicksby-Kanes 
or  the  Llewellyn- Jones  if  they  don’t  at  the 
Smith’s.  True,  they’re  not  always  intelli¬ 
gent,  seldom  well  mannered,  never  re¬ 
spectful,  but  always  interesting.  Anyway, 
nothing  sets  an  older  person  up  so  much  as 
the  disrespect  of  his  juniors.  It  gives  one  a 
faint  illusion  of  contemporariness.  Besides 
you  will  be  glad  to  see  your  daughter  bloom 
and  be  happy.  “Far-fetched,”  I  hear  some 
one  say.  No  more  far-fetched  than  to  say 
it  restores  one’s  self  respect  to  buy  a  new 
stunning  hat,  if  you’re  a  woman  or — if 
you’re  a  man — perhaps ! 

By  the  way,  let  me  thank  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  for  that  description  of  the  “thrillingly 
lovely  voice.”  How  I  wish  more  authors 
would  remind  actresses  that  their  heroines 
should  have  that  charm  as  well  as  straight 
legs,  curly  eye-lashes,  and  beautiful  mouths ! 
It  would  give  us  so  much  more  authority 
when  we  set  about  trying  to  get  pleasant 
tone  and  decent  diction  as  well  as  intelligent 


readings.  Most  children  will  finally  agret, 
after  a  little  struggle,  that  the  suggested 
readings  do  make  the  play  more  alive  and 
real,  but  so  few  of  them  believe  that  an 
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attractive  lady  neither  mutters,  squeaks,  nor  I  having 


rasps  her  words  out.  Having  untrained 
ears,  few  of  them  know  that  their  own 
speech  is  not  pleasant.  In  English  classes, 
there  is  certainly  not  enough  time  to  correa 
individual  voice  and  diction  faults.  A  play 
is  a  blessed  opportunity  for  the  director  to 
do  a  little  toward  fostering  better  speedi 
Another  thing  that  should  qualify  an 
author  for  some  kind  of  cup  is  his  describ¬ 
ing  his  devastating  heroine  as  a  person  witi 
beautiful  relaxed  posture  and  graceful  car¬ 
riage!  Thereupon  the  director  can  pouna 
(gently,  oh,  gently!)  upon  the  sprawling, 
sidling  or  “galumphing”  girl  and  do  things 
to  her  shoulders,  diaphragm  (to  be  polite  ba 
inaccurate),  feet,  arms,  and  hands.  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  physical  training  teacher 
should  bring  mutual  satisfaction.  Walldiy 
has  too  little  attention  these  days  from  any¬ 
one  but  physical  education  teachers.  Stand¬ 
ing  and  sitting,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  ig¬ 
nored  as  part  of  woman’s  charm  by  everyone 
but  dramatic  directors  and  writers  for  so¬ 
phisticated  magazines  for  the  rich.  Nd 
long  ago  at  a  gathering  of  very  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  some  not  so  young,  I  heard  one  maa 
exclaim,  “They  look  beautiful  until  they 
begin  to  walk,  and  they  seem  like  ladies  un¬ 
til  they  begin  to  talk!  Why  doesn’t  soiw- 
body  DO  something  for  them?” 

Somebody  does,  but  not  a  large  enough 
number  find  their  way  into  dramatic  classes. 
And  without  the  incentive  of  being  on  pa¬ 
rade  behind  the  footlights,  too  often  the 
words  and  directions  of  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  are  forgotten  outside  of  class. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  physical  training 
directors  are  making  efforts  everywhere  to 
develop  graceful,  strong  bodies.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is,  they  need  help — and  besides,  good 
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♦Editor’s  Note:  The  author  of  this  article  once  left  out  three  pages  of  a  play  in  which  she 
was  appearing  with  the  editor  of  the  Review.  The  editor  has  not  forgotten  his  acute  distress 
at  that  moment,  and  only  now  feels  that  he  is  adequately  revenged. 


DRAMATICS  IN 

ret,  tennis  and  golf  movements  may  need  toning 
ited  down  before  they  fit  ballrooms  and  drawing 
and  rooms. 

an  By  the  way,  in  speaking  of  the  timid  child 
nor  having  the  part  of  the  lovely  heroine,  I  may 
ned  be  drawing  derision  upon  myself  from  di- 
iWB  rectors.  Some  of  them  are  saying,  “You 
sej,  can’t  make  a  dynamic  heroine  out  of  a 
■ea  gray  mouse!”  I  never  said  you  could, 
tiat  Don’t  try.  Only  just  be  sure  you’ve  got  a 
■  to  gray  mouse  before  you  refuse  to  turn  her 
into  a  radiant  creature.  A  director  worth 
at  his  salt  must  have  the  artist’s  eye — that  sees 
rib-  below  the  surface.  Don’t,  I  beg  you,  follow 
.itl  the  lead  of  the  professionals  who  are  going 
'3Xr  completely  mad  on  the  subject  of  type  cast- 
na  ing.  In  the  first  place,  skilled  make-up  and 
ing,  pretty  clothes  suitable  for  the  stage  will 
ngs  often  make  a  plain  girl  into  a  vision.  It  is 
but  perfectly  well-known  that  the  person  with 
Co-  no  great  looks  often  turns  into  a  beauty  on 
her  stage,  while  sometimes  the  truly  lovely 
in  woman  dims  out  behind  the  footlights, 
ny-  There’s  nothing  occult  about  it.  Fairly 
nd-  prominent  features  look  better  on  stage  than 
ig-  very’  delicate  ones,  that’s  all.  Don’t  choose 
one  your  leads  necessarily  from  the  prettiest, 
so-  most  popular  girls  or  boys.  Look  for  in- 
!^ot  telligent  readers  first,  then  experiment  to 
leo-  find  out  who  can  absorb  direction,  try  to  find 
naa  the  spark  of  good  sense,  intuition,  dramatic 
hey  perception,  or  understanding — a  very  small 
un-  spark  will  do — ^and  build  on  this.  Depend 
on  your  own  ability  to  mould  and  train,  and 
on  the  child’s  interest  and  intelligence, 
jgh  Then  give  him  or  her  time  enough  and  re- 
ses.  hearsals  enough  to  find  freedom  on  the  stage 
pa-  and  in  the  part.  And  give  your  play  at  least 
the  three  complete  rehearsals  with  props  and 
ica-  costumes,  “dress”  rehearsals  before  per- 
iss.  formance,  for  real  polish, 
ing  Don’t  worry  if  people  say  to  you,  “But 
to  he’s  so  shy,”  or  “She’s  so  retiring,  I  don’t 
ou-  see  how  she  can  do  the  part  of  a  rollicking, 
)od  vivacious  girl.”  Maybe  she  can’t,  but  often 
that’s  just  what  she  is,  inside,  or  always 
sb«  wanted  to  be,  but  hasn’t  nerve  enough  to 
break  through  the  shell.  And  often  she 
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finds  she  can  break  through  as  somebody 
else.  I  remember  two  instances  in  which  I 
cast  “unlikely”  girls  in  very  important  parts. 
In  one  case  the  girl  was  a  stranger  to  me. 
I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  considered 
“mousey.”  She  seemed  to  have  more  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  part  and  certainly  read 
more  intelligently  than  the  others.  She  was 
good  looking  enough,  and  was  not  ungrace¬ 
ful.  I  knew  she  could  be  made  to  look  very 
attractive  on  stage.  She  was  extremely  self- 
conscious  at  first,  so  much  so  that  I  began 
to  wonder  if  she  were  ever  going  to  “come.” 
My  nights  became  a  jumble  of  lines  from 
the  play,  my  days,  more  lines  and  racking  of 
wits  for  the  invention  of  business  to  make 
this  very  important  character  seem  more  in¬ 
teresting,  alert,  significant.  The  only  thing 
that  kept  me  from  despair  was  her  own  con¬ 
viction  that  sometime  she  would  be  able  to 
“make  the  words  sound”  as  she  “meant 
them.”  She  wailed  once, 

“I  know  that  girl  so  well,  why  can’t  I 
make  her  behave  as  I  want  her  to  ?” 

Anyone  with  that  much  sense  and  under¬ 
standing  can  act,  and  directors  must  have 
patience  and  work  etidlessly.  One  night,  a 
week  before  performance,  she  “loosened,” 
(Continued  on  page  S8) 


The  Perfect  Christmas  Gift 
By  J.  Lynch,  South  River 


EDITORIAL 

THE  1934  CONVENTION 

Three  main  things  were  achieved  by  the  eightieth  annual  convention 
of  our  Association  in  Atlantic  City  November  9T2. 

The  great  outpouring  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  teachers  showed 
that  our  Association  is  not  a  do-nothing,  stay-at-home  association.  Nearly 
half  its  members  were  sufficiently  interested  in  its  activities  to  be  on  hand 
when  those  activities  were  being  planned  and  its  policies  were  being 
settled. 

The  Convention  generated  a  very  genuine  amount  of  good  feeling 
and  solidarity  among  the  members  of  our  Association.  The  temper  of  the 
Convention  was  like  Atlantic  City’s  weather — pleasant  and  sunny.  All 
disagreements  were  settled  without  bitterness.  The  fact  that  practically 
every  action  by  the  Association  was  unanimous  indicates  that  we  stand, 
as  a  body,  ready  to  fight  for  the  things  we  beheve  in. 

Finally,  those  who  attended  understand  better  than  they  did  before 
what  our  Association  is  doing  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  It  now  be¬ 
comes  their  duty  to  share  their  knowledge  and  understanding  with  those 
teachers  who  were  not  at  the  Convention. 

Such  a  Convention  as  this  presages  a  good  year  ahead.  With  the 
kind  of  support  that  was  shown  at  the  Convention,  it  should  be  possible 
for  us  to  modernize  the  financial  structure  of  New  Jersey  education,  up¬ 
hold  tenure,  protect  the  stabiHty  of  our  pension  fund,  and  come  to  the 
1935  Convention  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  worth-while  things  achieved. 


Not  Only  For  High  Schools 

The  founding  of  Boston  Latin  School  three  centuries  ago  will  re¬ 
ceive  nation-wide  observance  next  year.  It  marked  the  start  of  secondary 
education  in  our  country.  The  observance  offers  educators,  if  they  will 
take  it,  an  opportunity  to  do  some  real  interpretation  of  the  schools  of 
America,  particularly  the  high  schools. 

While  plans  for  the  observance  may  be  nation-  or  state-wide,  the  ob¬ 
servance  itself  depends  upon  the  individual  schools,  upon  the  individual 
educators.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  practically  all  educational 
interpretation.  The  observance  will  succeed  in  its  objectives  only  insofar 
as  it  succeeds  in  each  community.  Where  no  school  or  school  people  do 
anything  about  it,  it  will  be  meaningless.  Where  they  do  what  they  should, 
it  will  set  people  to  thinking  about  their  high  school,  it  will  make  them 
conscious  of  what  it  means,  it  will  increase  their  love  for  it,  their  de¬ 
termination  to  stand  by  it,  and  their  desire  to  improve  it  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children. 

Observance  of  this  tercentenary  should  not  be  left  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  high  school  group.  Elementary  children  and  their  parents  are  also 
interested  in  high  schools,  and  a  program  in  connection  with  the  tercen- 
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tenary  has  its  place  in  every  grade  school  and  before  every  P.T.A.  Read 
the  plans  for  the  observance  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  leaders  in  your  district.  Then  see  that  your  school  does  at  least  one 
thing  to  remind  every  child  and  parent  connected  with  it  what  the  high 
schools  in  America  mean. 


Fight  Tax  Rate  Limitation 

Teachers  should  be  prepared  to  fight  any  bill  for  tax  rate  limitation 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be  introduced  and  wherever  arguments  for  it 
may  be  presented.  Such  a  law  would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
schools,  and  represents  a  highly  unsound  point  of  view  in  taxation.  It 
would  accomplish  all  the  aims  of  Senate  Bill  214  without  offering  as  much 
protection  to  education  as  that  bill  did. 

The  general  effect  of  tax  limitation  bills  is  to  impair  the  credit  of 
communities,  to  force  the  curtailing  of  essential  services,  and  to  take  away 
the  right  of  the  people  in  a  given  community  to  say  how  much  money  they 
will  spend  on  the  services  they  want.  Such  bills  take  no  account  of  the 
differences  in  needs  or  wealth  of  the  various  communities,  and  only  after 
irreparable  damage  has  been  done,  do  they  bring  about  a  broadening 
of  the  tax  base  and  the  transfer  of  burdens  to  the  state  and  national 
governments. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  these  contentions  is  readily  available  and 
teachers  should  familiarize  themselves  with  it.  Every  teachers’  associa' 
tion,  every  school  executive  should  own  and  study  PROPERTY  TAX 
LIMITATION  LAWS,  published  by  Public  Administration  Service,  850 
E.  58th  Street,  Chicago.  This  pamphlet  presents  the  arguments  for  and 
against  such  laws.  Teachers  should  also  be  aware  of  what  has  happened 
in  states  where  such  laws  have  been  passed,  notably  and  most  shamefully 
in  Ohio,  where  a  complete  disorganization  of  government  is  threatened. 
In  other  states  they  have  led  to  ridiculous  juggling  with  assessments,  un' 
sound  financial  practises  of  every  kind,  and  the  abandonment  of  services 
which  the  government  can  give  better  than  any  private  agency. 

The  bill  which  is  being  proposed  in  New  Jersey  would  set  a  limit  of 
twenty'five  mills  on  the  property  tax.  This  would  mean,  eventually,  a 
further  cut  of  nearly  one'third  in  the  expenditures  for  schools,  expendi' 
tures  which  have  already  been  reduced  one^quarter  while  other  govern' 
mental  costs  rose.  It  would  mean  that  the  vote  of  the  people  on  their 
school  budget  would  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  proposed  “Commis' 
sioner  of  Local  Government  Finance.”  It  would  throw  the  schools  di' 
rectly  under  this  official,  who  would  have  no  other  connection  with  them 
and  no  specialized  knowledge  to  serve  as  a  guide. 

FinsJly  it  would  set  back  for  untold  years  the  proposal  to  equalize 
education  costs.  The  limitation  would  mean,  more  than  ever,  that  the 
education  of  a  child  would  depend  upon  the  taxable  valuations  in  the 
community  where  his  parents  live.  That  is  contrary  to  all  justice,  to  all 
constructive  thinking  about  schools. 


Secondary  School  Anniversary 


Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  year  1935  marks  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  secondary  school  in  our  country,  the  Boston  Latin  School, 

Whereas,  New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  in  the  United  States  to  place  in  its 
constitution  a  provision  establishing  free  public  schools  for  all  children  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Whereas,  public  education  through  the  high  school  period  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  should  be  reminded  especially  at  this 
time  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  maintain  our  system  of  free  public  schools  at 
the  highest  possible  level  of  efficiency. 

Therefore,  I,  A.  Harry  Moore,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  do  proclaim 
that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  make  the  school  year  1934-35  memorable  as 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  public  secondary  education  by  means  of  ad¬ 
dresses,  pageants,  and  other  forms  of  celebration  in  schools,  churches,  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  and  other  public  assemblies. 


In  accordance  with  plans  for  the  national 
celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  the  Department  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  has  appointed  Dr.  William  A. 
Wetzel,  Principal  of  the  Trenton  Central 
High  School,  State  Chairman  to  direct  the 
observance  of  this  important  event  in  New 
Jersey.  Dr.  Wetzel  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  district  chairmen  to  cooperate  in 
promoting  a  state-wide  observance : 

Essex,  Union — Alan  Johnson,  Prin¬ 
cipal  West  Side  High  School,  Newark. 

Passaic,  Morris,  Sussex,  Warren — ^Ralph 


F.  Perry,  Principal,  High  School,  Morris¬ 
town. 

Hudson,  Bergen — Jay  L  Henshaw,  Su¬ 
pervisor,  Secondary  Schools,  Jersey  City. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth — Robert  C.  Carl¬ 
son,  Principal,  Senior  High  School,  New 
Brunswick. 

Camden,  Gloucester — ^William  H.  Wythes, 
Principal,  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School. 
Camden. 

Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Ocean. 
Salem — Charles  O.  Wilson,  Principal,  High 
School,  Pleasantville. 

Mercer,  Hunterdon,  Somerset,  Burling¬ 
ton  —  Bertha  Lawrence,  Vice-Principal, 
Central  High  School,  Trenton. 
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Children's  Color  Preferences 

By  Helen  B.  Wabbin* 

McKinley  School,  Newark 

The  amount  and  variety  of  illustrative  of  the  twenty-four  colors  presented, 
naterial  for  youngsters  today  is  amazing.  4)  Blue  increased  in  popularity  with  in- 
Famous  artists  have  become  interested  in  crease  in  age,  while  orange,  yellow  and 
illustrating  children’s  books.  This  is  a  far  violet  lost  favor. 

cry  from  the  crude  wood-cuts  of  Colonial  5)  Red  rose  in  favor  until  the  9^4  year 
days  and  the  lithographed  alphabet  books  period,  after  which  it  declined  steadily, 
of  the  ’70’s.  Publishers  are  advertising  6)  Saturated  color  was  preferred  in  ab- 
coloristic  moods,  bold  color  schemes,  star-  stract  color  as  well  as  in  color  in  pictures, 
tling  and  bizarre  color  effects.  Children  are  7)  Middle  value  was  preferred  in  ab- 
living  in  what  we  adults  like  to  call  an  “age  stract  color  as  well  as  in  colored  pictures, 
of  color.”  8)  Many  colors  were  preferred  in  a 

Yet  little  is  known  about  preferences  for  picture.  Conversely,  this  meant  a  prefer- 
colors  and  color  combinations.  A  review  ence  for  small  amounts  of  white, 
of  the  research  carried  on  in  this  field  shows  9)  These  children  did  not  prefer  a  pic- 
no  very  convincing  data,  and  especially  is  ture  having  very  little  contrast  of  color 
tfiis  true  of  the  child’s  preferences  for  color  qualities  (hue,  value,  and  intensity).  They 
qualities  in  pictures.  did  prefer  pictures  having  “greatest”  and 

What  have  the  children  said  about  the  “much”  contrast, 
wealth  of  creative  effort  in  their  behalf?  10)  Older  children  showed  more  defi- 
To  what  extent  have  artists  and  publishers  nite  preferences  than  did  younger  children, 
been  guided  by  scientific  studies  of  chil-  11)  Boys  liked  low  value  and  least  in- 
dren’s  interests  in  color?  Is  it  unreason-  tensity  more  than  did  gprls.  They  liked 
able  to  think  that  adults  cannot  force  up-  “greatest”  contrast  more, 
on  a  child  artistic  food  for  which  it  has  not  12)  Girls  liked  tints  more  than  did  boys, 

yet  developed  digestive  processes,  without  13)  Middle  value  (bright),  tints  (light), 

causing  serious  spiritual  or  artistic  indi-  and  shades  (dark  or  dull)  were  preferred 
gestion?  in  a  descending  order  of  choice  in  both  ab- 

In  answer  to  the  challenge  of  these  ques-  stract  color  and  color  in  pictures, 
tions,  the  writer  studied  the  reactions  of  The  author  believes  that  such  general 
1,166  children  (ages  ranging  from  4-14  trends  should  form  the  basis  for  the  use 
years)  to  color  charts  and  colored  pictures,  of  color  in  pictures  for  children.  An  ob- 
The  following  conclusions  were  reached :  jective  knowledge  of  color  preferences 

1)  These  children  liked  blue,  red,  green,  should  guide  the  selection  of  color  in  toys, 

orange,  yellow  and  violet  in  a  descending  clothing,  decorations  and  room  furnishings, 
order  of  preference.  A  knowledge  of  color  choices  in  pictures 

2)  Favor  for  bright,  light,  dark  and  would  prove  valuable  to  those  interested  in 

dull  tones  of  color  was  indicated  in  de-  the  development  and  happiness  of  children, 
scending  order.  in  the  selection  of  pictures  for  the  child’s 

3)  Bright  blue,  bright  red,  bright  green,  own  room,  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  il- 
Hght  red  and  bright  yellow  were  liked  best  lustrated  books. 

’This  is  an  abstract  of  the  author’s  dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  awarded  as  of  Oct.,  1934, 
by  N.  Y.  U.  A  copy  is  on  file  in  the  Washington  Square  Library;  the  original  pictures,  painted 
by  a  student  of  the  Newark  Normal  School  Fine  Arts  Dept.,  are  in  the  keeping  of  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Speer,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at  N.  Y.  U. 
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Education  Vital  to  Recovery 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
so  that  “at  present  all  moneys  due  the  Fund 
from  the  State  have  been  paid  in  full.  The 
real  crisis  with  regard  to  the  Pension  Fund 
has  passed.  ...  To  assist  us  in  preventing 
any  diversion  of  the  Main  Stem  Railroad 
Taxes,  from  which  the  Pension  Fund  is 
paid,  we  have  engaged  Mr.  Robert  McCar¬ 
ter,  who  has  often  helped  the  Association 
in  other  matters.” 

Mr.  Pickell  reviewed  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  publications  of  the 
Association,  the  cooperation  between  the 
Association  and  the  Citizen’s  Committee, 
paying  high  tribute  to  Dean  Herbert  C. 
Hunsaker  of  Dana  College,  and  the  work 
of  the  Committee  for  the  School  Survey 
Report  and  against  Senate  Bill  214,  and 
finally  the  Association’s  vigilance  in  support 
of  tenure. 

Changed  Sentiment 
“But  important  as  these  accomplishments 
are,  the  greatest  gain  which  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  in  behalf  of  education  has  been  the 
change  in  public  sentiment  toward  educa¬ 
tion.  The  people  are  no  longer  willing  to 
see  the  school  ruthlessly  curtailed.  They 
are  unwilling  to  see  the  schools  reduced 
further  unless  and  until  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  shall  have  made  re¬ 
ductions  proportionately  as  great  as  the 
schools  have  made.  They  are  firm  in  their 
belief  that  the  children  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  price  of  our  past  mistakes, 
and  they  have  indeed,  in  many  districts  of 
the  state  placed  themselves  unanimously  on 
record  for  seeing  to  it  that  there  shall  be 
immediately  restored  to  the  school  budgets 
enough  money  to  maintain  the  schools  prop¬ 
erly  and  to  pay  their  teachers  at  least  a  de¬ 
cent  living  wage.  This  I  consider  our  most 
important  and  most  vital  gain  during  the 
year.” 

Education  of  the  Emotions 
William  Mather  Lewis,  President  of 
Lafayette  College,  speaking  at  the  opening 


meeting,  blamed  the  crime  wave  upon  th  i«jjj 
emotional  instability  of  our  people,  and  thij  jp^gHig 
in  turn  upon  our  neglect  of  the  emotion^ 
element  in  education.  , 

“Many  moving  pictures  with  sex  and 
crime  as  their  theme  have  had  immeasurablt  ^J^ght 
detrimental  effect  upon  youthful  emotions, 
as  have  indecent  stage  plays,  magazines, 
liquor  and  narcotics.  Our  use  of  correct  j)js( 
and  discriminating  language  has  been  in-  pfobh 
jured  by  the  cheap  dialogues  so  common  b  jjj-a 
radio  productions  and  in  the  comic  stripi  ^  , 
The  challenge  to  education  is  to  combat  ^  1 
these  degrading  influences  through  effective  j^rse 
emotional  education;  the  education  of  the 
emotions  through  beauty.  Youth  can  easily 
be  taught  discrimination,  can  easily  be  jj 
trained  to  seek  what  is  fine  in  music  and  {},g  (; 
picture  and  conversation  as  against  what  b 
cheap  and  unworthy  and  degrading.” 

Social  Studies  Report 
At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  discussed  the  relation  of  the  schexJs 
to  the  social  order.  Dr.  Ballou  took  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social 
Studies  of  the  American  Historical  Society 
as  his  thesis.  He  said: 

“No  one  who  is  reasonably  familiar  with  lems 
the  development  of  economic  and  social  con-  mac 
ditions  in  America  believes  that  the  preced-  elitr 
ing  age  of  individualism,  freedom  fran  pro' 
.government  supervision  in  business  or  an  for 
extreme  individualism,  can  or  should  be  for 
maintained  in  the  future.  The  existing  so-  chii 
cial  and  economic  tensions  are  the  direct  blei 
outcomes  and  the  inevitable  results  of  past  tioi 
economic  and  social  conditions.”  un< 

On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out,  “The  l(^ 
Commission  could  not  agree  either  on  what 
the  new  social  philosophy  is  or  means,  or 
the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  .  .  .  Until  the  new  philosophy  Ec 
shall  have  been  definitely  defined  and  ac-  ab 
cepted  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  of 
country,  the  new  social  philosophy  will  not 
be  available  for  use  in  a  program  of  instruc-  “ji 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.”  js 
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“In  my  opinion  we  should  promote  social 
intelligence  on  social  economic  and  political 
problems,  but  we  should  not  undertake  to 
teach  the  young  people  now  in  our  schools 
the  kind  of  a  social  order  that  we  think  they 
ought  to  want  for  themselves.” 

Work  and  Leisure 

Discussing  “Work  and  Leisure  and  Social 
Problems,”  Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth  attempted 
to  draw  the  balance  between  the  two.  “Up 
to  a  very  few  years  ago,”  she  said,  “work 
was  looked  upon  almost  everywhere  as  a 
curse,  and  leisure  as  a  blessing.  We  of  the 
Scientific  Management  group  who  tried  to 
eliminate  waste  time  and  energy  from  work 
got  little  attention,  especially  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  unless  we  argued  that  such  sav¬ 
ings  could  go  to  increase  leisure.  The  idea 
that  work  can  be  so  interesting  that  one 
saves  time  and  energy  in  order  to  do  more 
work,  is  a  new  one.  So  is  the  idea  that 
leisure  that  is  nothing  but  time-when-one- 
does-not-work,  is  something  to  be  dreaded  1 
Today  the  whole  world  has  come  to  agree 
that  work  and  leisure  are  both  necessary, 
each  as  the  supplement  of  the  other. 

“The  Power  Age  is  presenting  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  work  and  leisure  in  acute  form.  The 
machine,  properly  designed  and  used,  can 
eliminate  drudgery ;  give  us  cheap  products ; 
provide  not  only  things  but  beautiful  things 
for  us  all;  and  contribute  time  and  energy 
for  worthwhile  use  of  leisure.  But  the  ma¬ 
chine,  improperly  designed  and  used,  means 
bleak,  ugly,  and  deadening  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  drudgery;  the  so-called  technological 
unemployment,  and  economic  and  psycho¬ 
logical  chaos.” 

Social  Responsibility 

Dr.  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
also  was  concerned  with  the  social  aspects 
of  education,  in  his  Sunday  evening  address. 

“In  light  of  existing  conditions,”  he  said, 
“it  seems  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  day 
is  the  keen  realization  of  every  citizen  of 


his  or  her  responsibility  to  build  a  good  so¬ 
ciety.  Parallel  with  this  consciousness  of 
social  obligation  for  the  construction  of  a 
good  society,  is  a  clear-cut  concept  of  what 
a  good  society  is.” 

Among  the  concrete  characteristics  which 
Dr.  Fowlkes  listed  for  a  good  society  were 
participation  by  all  individuals,  economic 
security,  a  controlled  and  beneficial  cap¬ 
italism. 

The  speaker  suggested  that  the  school  of 
tomorrow  may  not  have  its  attendance  lim¬ 
ited  by  chronological  age. 

E.  E.  Oberholtzer 

At  the  same  meeting  E.  E.  Oberholtzer, 
President  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spoke  on  “The  Challenge  of  Youth.” 
He  said, 

“It  behooves  the  citizens  of  every  com¬ 
munity  to  reexamine  the  educational  founda¬ 
tions  being  laid  for  the  next  generation. 
Our  youth  today  need  an  education  that 
gives  them  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
perplexities  of  our  civilization;  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  develops  a  sense  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  intelligent  and  effective 
solution  of  developing  problems  which  en¬ 
danger  and  retard  the  blessings  of  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  an  education  that  will  make  of  our 
youth  the  builders  of  a  finer  and  more  en¬ 
during  civilization. 

“Such  an  education  must  encourage  youth 
to  think  for  themselves ;  must  confront  them 
with  vital  problems;  must  develop  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  criticizing  and  evaluating  con¬ 
temporaneous  institutions;  must  free  them 
of  restraints  of  timidity  and  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  and  inspire  them  to  exercise  whatever 
creative  abilities  they  possess.  Let  us  not 
attempt  to  dictate  the  pattern  of  the  future 
world  society  too  securely,  but  let  us  set 
youth  upon  the  path  of  progress  with  a  free 
swinging  g;ait.  Right  education  affords  the 
best  employment  for  youth.  May  the  na¬ 
tion  restore  and  recreate  such  for  our 
youth.” 
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able  this  year  by  the  introduction  of  larg? 
numbers  of  door  prizes,  for  which  the  gueSs 
of  the  bookmen  drew.  It  was  largely  at-  J 
tended  and  a  most  successful  affair.  1 
Classroom  Teachers’  Tea 
Also  notable  was  the  tea  given  by  dit 
Classroom  Teachers  on  Sunday  afternooa 
In  the  Japanese  Room  of  the  Ambassad* 
the  teachers  received  their  friends  at  one 
of  the  most  formal  and  at  the  same  time 
most  delightful  affairs  of  the  Conventioi 
Among  those  who  poured  were  Miss  Daisj 
Lord,  president  of  the  National  Department, 
Miss  May  Carty,  of  the  State  Board  of  Edn-I 
cation,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Grimley,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Elliott.  Miss  Lelia  Brown, 
president  of  the  organization,  was  hostesi 
The  members  of  the  Association  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Washington  Convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  last  Jdlj 
held  a  get-together  breakfast  on  Sunday, 
November  11.  The  Alumni  of  Teachen’ 


Distinguished  Service  Award 

(Continued  from  page  H) 

ours.  It  is  your  task,  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
discouragements  and  added  burdens  that 
have  come  to  you,  to  formulate  the  needs 
of  our  educational  system  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  a  changing  world. 

It  is  your  task  to  find  the  best  solutions  to 
these  problems  that  are  troubling  fathers 
and  mothers,  taxpayers  and  all  of  us,  and 
as  you  devote  your  energies  to  these  ends, 

I  am  confident  you  will  have  public  com¬ 
mendation  and  support.  You  must  not  fail 
and  you  will  not  fail.  Yours  is  the  inspir¬ 
ing  undertaking  and  the  heavy  burden.  The 
legions  of  youth  must  look  to  the  teachers 
for  knowledge,  for  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter,  for  the  shaping  of  their  ideals,  for 
preparation  for  life.  There  is  no  nobler 
task,  no  more  satisfying  service. 

“It  is  a  fine  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
this  Association  to  have  established  this 
practice  of  presenting  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  As  I  think  about  it  I 
wonder  why  it  has  not  been  done  before. 

The  other  learned  professions,  civic  organi¬ 
zations,  business  enterprises,  recognize 
merit  and  service  in  some  official  way.  I 
hope  that  this  custom  you  are  initiating 
today  will  grow  and  that  as  the  years  pass 
this  award  of  distinguished  service  in  edu¬ 
cation  will  become  the  first  badge  of  honor 
in  the  whole  body  of  our  citizenship.” 

The  1934  Banquet  was  made  further 
memorable  by  the  singing  of  Harold  M. 

Augustine,  of  Montclair,  and  by  the  ad¬ 
dress  by  Douglas  Malloch,  “the  poet  who 
makes  living  a  joy.”  Mr.  Malloch  in  a 
humorous  speech  with  many  serious  mo¬ 
ments,  declared  that  optimism  and  individual 
effort  would  end  the  depression,  not  legis¬ 
lation.  “We  took  the  money  of  our  fath¬ 
ers  and  got  ourselves  into  a  depression,”  he  Superintendent  Chenoweth,  President 
declared,  “and  now  we  propose  to  use  the  Oberholtzer  and  Secretary  Shankland  on 
money  of  our  children  to  get  ourselves  out.”  Atlantic  City’s  Boardwalk,  planning  for  the 

The  Bookmen’s  Dance  on  Friday  eve-  February  Convention  of  the  Department  of 
ning  of  the  Convention  was  made  memor-  Superintendence. 


Planning  For  February 
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Officers  Elected  by  Association  Departments 


Department  of  Superintendence 
Chairman — ^Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 
Chairman — Mildred  Hardester,  Salem 

Department  of  Music 

President — John  H.  Jaquish,  Atlantic  City 
Secretary — Eleanor  Madison,  Teaneck 

Special  Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers 
President — Harriet  N.  Mulford,  Newark 
(reelected) 

Secretary — Lucy  Guinn,  Atlantic  City 
(reelected) 

English  Teachers’  Association 
President — Hazel  B.  Poole,  Newark, 
(reelected) 

Secretary — Blanche  E.  Riggs,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (reelected) 

Modern  Language  Teachers’  Association 
President — Rhoda  Lippencott,  Morristown 
Secretary — Mrs.  Mildred  Menhinick,  Belle¬ 
ville 

Kindergarten  Teachers’  Association 
President — Nellie  Shaw,  Montclair 


Elementary  Principals’  Association  of  New 
Jersey 

President — Francis  A.  Budd,  Newark 

Secretary — Floyd  Potter,  Atlantic  City 

New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 

President — Arthur  G.  Balcom,  Newark 

Secretary — ^Jean  Parnes,  Newark 

New  Jersey  Association  of  T eachers  of  So¬ 
cial  Studies 

President — Caroline  Leonard,  Bayonne 

Secretary — E.  Schuyler  Palmer,  Montclair 

Classroom  Teachers  of  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education 

President — Leila  Brown,  Newark 
(reelected) 

Secretary — Beatrix  Jackson,  Jersey  City 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech 

President — Laurence  B.  (joodrich.  East 
Orange 

Secretary — Ellen  C.  Couch,  Centenary 
Collegiate  Institute 


Education  For  Social  Living 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


a  study  made  in  a  large  city  high  school 
that  showed  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
pupils  in  that  school  study  with  the  radio 
turned  on.  It  showed  that  many  of  the 
pupils  average  as  much  as  two  hours  a  day 
on  home  duties  outside  school  and  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  pupils  have  outside  jobs.  One 
in  ten  reported  that  he  could  not  get  a  quiet 
place  for  home  study. 

The  Pupil’s  Day 

This  report  supplemented  the  declaration 
by  Dr.  Butterfield,  in  another  speech,  before 
the  New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  “a  day  of  educational  activity 
should  not  be  longer  than  the  father’s  day 
of  mechanical  work,  or  the  sister’s  day  of 


commercial  employment.  In  the  academic 
curriculum  for  high  school  pupils,  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  home  work  makes  a  day’s  work 
longer,  harder,  and  more  exacting  than  that 
of  any  employed  member  of  the  family  and 
equalled  only  by  the  day’s  work  of  the  house 
mother.” 

Department  of  Music 
The  Department  of  Music  heard  talks 
by  two  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  field. 
Dr.  Peter  W.  Dykema,  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Dr.  Hollis  Dann,  of  New  York 
University.  Dr.  Dykema  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  “the  efficacy  of  the  school 
music  progfram  will  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  use  which  children  make  of  their 
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school  music  outside  the  schoolroom.” 
Dr.  Dann  predicted  a  new  era  in  chorus 
singing,  noting  as  features  of  it,  beautiful 
tone,  superior  diction,  increased  reading 
power,  developed  emotional  element,  per¬ 
fect  attack,  and  artistic  interpretation. 

Teachers  of  Sub-Normal 
Dr.  Charles  Scott  Berry,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  spoke  to  the  Special  Sub-Normal 
Class  Teachers  on  “Special  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  Child.”  He  said,  “The 
new  deal  in  education,  which  means  treat¬ 
ment  and  training  for  every  child  according 
to  his  needs,  has  not  yet  been  realized  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States.  So¬ 
ciety  is  not  making  an  investment,  but  dis¬ 
charging  an  obligation  in  providing  for  its 
most  helpless  member  the  care,  treatment, 
and  training  he  requires.” 

Bobby  Fulton’s  Puppets 
The  Visual  Education  Association  heard 
two  interesting  talks  by  John  A.  Spargo,  of 
Nutley,  and  Dr.  James  G.  Sigman,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  saw  a 
puppet  show  by  Bobby  Fulton’s  puppets, 
and  heard  a  talk  by  Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton  said: 

“Work  with  puppets  among  children  of 
school  age  brings  into  play  a  surprisingly 
large  part  of  the  child’s  abilities.  The 
sense  of  color,  rhythm,  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion  and  above  all  the  imagination  are 
greatly  stimulated  by  this  work.” 

Industrial  Health  Activities 
Dr.  Henry  Field  Smyth,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  discussed  “Progress 
in  Industrial  Health  Activities”  before  the 
Science  Teachers’  Association.  “Industry’s 
attitude  has  gradually  changed  from  an¬ 
tagonistic,  through  suspicious  and  apath¬ 
etic,  to  real  constructive  interest  in  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  working  conditions,”  he 
told  the  group. 

Kiwanis  and  Education 
After  a  morning  meeting  at  which  Dr. 
Allen  G.  Ireland,  of  the  State  Department, 
and  Agnes  R.  Wayman,  of  Barnard  Col- 
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lege  spoke,  the  Physical  Education  Asso-I 
ciation  heard  Dr.  William  C.  Carrington, 
President  of  Kiwanis  International,  as  hjf 
luncheon  speaker.  Dr.  Carrington  said:  |  •  •. 

“The  character  quotient  is  more 
tant  than  the  intelligence  quotient.  KiwanijL  j, 
is  interested  in  seeing  that  children  get  their 
fair  share  of  every  tax  dollar,  that  the 
schools  be  kept  open  and  that  the  so-called 
‘fads  and  frills’  be  continued,  because, 
after  all,  they  are  the  great  character  build¬ 
ers.  If  school  budgets  are  being  cut  dis¬ 
proportionately  to  other  items  of  your  bud¬ 
get,  present  the  matter  to  the  Kiwanis  Qii 
of  your  community.” 

Penmanship  and  Activity 

Linda  S.  Weber,  Past  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teach¬ 
ers  and  Supervisors,  told  the  Penmanship 
Teachers’  Association  that  the  activity 
movement  has  adversely  ^fleeted  the  hand- 1 
writing  program  in  many  communities.  She ! 
said,  “If  the  activity  program  were  used  as  1 
a  stimulus-situation,  it  could  furnish  the ! 
planned,  practical,  common-sense-every-day-  j  Cons 
life  purpose  for  the  skills.  There  is  danger  j  of  tl 
in  making  the  activity  program  the  goal  of 
instruction.  In  such  case,  the  development 
of  the  skills  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
be  purely*  incidental.” 
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Press  Groups 

The  New  Jersey  Publications  Advisers 
Association  and  the  Elementary  Press  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  joint  meeting.  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Haskell,  of  the  Herald-Tribune, 
emphasized  the  business  side  of  school  news¬ 
papers,  stressing  its  opportunity  to  develop 
habits  of  thrift,  responsibility,  accuracy  and 
expression.  Sarah  Christie,  of  Trenton, 
urged  that  advisers  be  able  and  ready  to  do 
the  work  they  ask  of  their  pupils.  Grace 
Koerner,  of  Maplewood,  emphasized  some 
of  the  values  of  the  elementary  school  paper 
in  giving  a  picture  of  the  school. 

Plan  February  Meeting 
The  Association  of  Elementary'  School 
Principals  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
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take  over  the  planning  of  the  Monday  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
Convention  and  act  as  gracious  hosts  to 
principals  of  the  United  States.  Superin¬ 
tendents  will  be  asked  to  release  principals 
for  the  day. 

Eva  G.  Pinkston,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Department,  Judge  Francis  A. 
Stanger,  of  Bridgeton,  and  M.  Emma 
Brookes,  President  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment,  spoke. 

Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West 
The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers’  Colleges  heard  Dr. 
Roscoe  L.  West,  of  Trenton,  discuss  a  pos¬ 
sible  program  for  the  Association.  Among 
the  possibilities  he  mentioned  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  understanding  the  job,  extension 
of  ideas  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Consumers  at  Work 
The  New  Jersey  Home  Economics  As¬ 
sociation  heard  Gardiner  Means,  of  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Board,  outline  the  place 
of  the  consumer  in  the  future  as  the  me¬ 
diator  between  labor  and  capital  in  forming 
the  policies  which  affect  the  social  order. 
Mrs.  Mary  Wentworth  McConaughy,  of 
Mt.  Holyoke,  discussed  the  emotions. 

Records  in  Guidance 
The  Guidance  and  Personnel  Association 
introduced  a  number  of  distinguished  speak¬ 
ers,  including  Alger  Y.  Maynard,  of  New 
Brunswick,  Iona  M.  R.  Logie,  of  Hunter 
College,  Dr.  Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  Jeanne  Wright,  of  Prince¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Maynard  stressed  the  importance 
of  records,  and  Dr.  Cunliffe  differentiated 
between  the  guidance  duties  of  the  teacher 
and  those  of  the  expert. 

Lower  Grade  Arithmetic 
The  Kindergarten  Department  held  an 
interesting  panel  discussion  at  which  the 
following  decisions  were  reached: 

“1.  Arithmetic  concepts  are  meanings 
which  grow  out  of  experiences. 


“2.  There  is  need  for  teachers  to  cre¬ 
ate  courses  of  study  and  to  list  possible 
situations  for  establishing  these  concepts  in 
children. 

“3.  Drill  in  arithmetic  should  not  be 
used  until  concepts  are  clearly  established 
in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

“4.  Washburn,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
panel  members,  is  the  only  one  so  far  who 
has  made  a  scientific  study  based  on  results 
of  new  methodology,  stating  when  different 
arithmetic  situations  should  be  taught. 

“5.  Teachers  must  plan  for  a  new  meth¬ 
odology  and  change  in  course  of  study  and 
establish  a  flexible  program  so  that  arith¬ 
metic  concepts  may  be  made  automatic.” 

More  Commercial  Pupils 
A  one  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  commercial  pupils  in  the  last 
six  years  was  reported  to  the  Commercial 
Teachers  by  Louis  Rice,  of  Trenton.  D.  A. 
McMillin,  of  Newark,  and  W.  P.  Bilder- 
back,  of  Rahway,  P.  1.  Towle,  of  East  Or¬ 
ange,  and  Gertrude  Marshall,  of  Linden, 
also  spoke.  Kate  H.  Fee,  of  Collingswood, 
head  of  the  Association,  presided. 

Reading  Disabilities 
The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Psycholo¬ 
gists  and  the  New  Jersey  Mental  Hygpene 
Association  heard  Dr.  L.  N.  Yepsen,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Marion  E.  Kenworthy, 
of  New  York,  discuss  reading  disabilities. 
Dr.  Earl  H.  Ridgeway,  of  Trenton,  told  the 
groups  that  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  reading  disabilities  of  school  children, 
insufficient  attention  has  apparently  been 
given  to  the  purely  visual  problems  in¬ 
volved. 

Mathematics  Teachers 
The  Association  of  Mathematics  Teach¬ 
ers  heard  technical  discussions  by  Frank  J. 
McMackin,  of  Jersey  City,  H.  P.  Collins, 
of  Trenton,  Florence  D.  Gorgens,  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Howard  Fehr,  of  Montclair,  and  Carl 
N.  Shuster,  of  Trenton. 


EDUCATION  AS  NEWS 


By  J.  H.  Morbis 
Newark  Evening  News 


{Few  newspapers  in  the  country  take  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  or  devote  more  space 
to  education  than  the  Newark  Evening  News. 
Its  Saturday  School  Page,  edited  by  the 
Tvriter  of  this  article,  was  one  of  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  has  remained  one  of  the 
best.  Miss  Morris  is  a  well-known  figure 
at  Conventions,  school  functions,  wherever, 
in  fact,  educators  are  gathered  together.) 

Education  has  been  rated  as,  and  literally 
is  in  many  senses,  “America’s  Biggest  Busi¬ 
ness.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
therefore,  why  school  affairs,  whether  in 
local  schools  and  Board  of  Elducation  meet¬ 
ings,  or  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  education  conventions,  are, 
journalistically  considered,  “news.”  Before 
the  financial  collapse  this  country  expended 
annually  three  billion  dollars  on  education. 
Re<«ntly  expenditures  have  been  forced  to 
so  low  a  level  that  the  rapidly  mounting 
enrollment  is  creating  a  baffling  problem 
which  gives  a  keener  interest  to  education 
news. 

Such  conditions  touch  two  sensitive  areas 
in  the  public  mind,  interest  in  child  wel¬ 
fare,  either  from  the  angle  of  the  family  or 
the  community,  and  the  financial  interest  of 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  school  official  and 
the  educator  sometimes  feel  that  the  lay¬ 
man  exceeds  his  privileges  in  tampering 
with  school  matters,  or  that  the  press  is 
pr)'ing  too  intimately  into  education  affairs, 
they  might  do  well  to  recall  that  the  final 
outcome  of  open  meeting  or  secret  confer¬ 
ence  must  be  assumed  by  the  public,  whether 
it  is  the  financial  obligation  to  be  met,  or 
the  human  output  of  the  schools  which  will 
become  the  bone  and  sinew  of  community 
life,  the  good  or  bad  results  of  the  school 
system. 

If  school  interests  were  not  “news,”  the 
financial  welfare  of  education  might  now 


be  at  an  even  lower  ebb  than  it  is.  Eva 
the  most  worthy  propaganda  carried 
solely  through  publications  put  out  by  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  would  fail  of  its  ain 
because  of  the  limited  public  reached. 

Administrative  policies  as  they  relate  to 
the  schools  are  “news”  because  their  re 
suits  do  not  remain  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  board  room,  or  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing,  but  radiate  out  into  the  community  and 
penetrate  even  into  the  most  intimate  lift 
of  the  home. 

Changes  in  teaching  methods,  curricuh 
and  standards  are  “news,”  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  news  to  parents,  to  child  welfare 
workers,  and  to  the  community  at  lai^ 
When  these  things  are  told  in  the  dailj 
press,  they  frequently  come  as  a  revelatki 
even  to  parents  having  children  in  school 
The  pupil  himself,  although  he  may  haw 
reached  the  secondary  stage  of  educafioA 
rarely  sees  as  a  whole  the  educational  pla 
he  works  under,  and  his  close-up  portraji 
is  often  all  the  parent  knows  of  the  chanjjf 
which  have  revolutionized  the  schools  in  tibt 
last  few  years. 

The  so-called  progressive  school  has  ofto 
been  condemned  unheard  when  a  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  its  aims  and  meA- 
ods  would  have  made  it  acceptable.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
speech  of  a  leader  in  the  education  fidd 
published  in  the  daily  press  catches  the  ifr 
terest  of  a  reader;  he  follows  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  further  study  and  becomes  an  in¬ 
telligent  defender  or  opponent  of  the  theo*j 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  new  theory  of  promotion  by  whkk 
a  child’s  passage  through  school  is  based 
on  time  rather  than  achievement  is  “newi,* 
as  was  illustrated  by  the  space  given  to  it 
in  metropolitan  newspapers  lately  when  the 
new  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  YoA 
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Gty,  Dr.  Harold  G.  Campbell,  gave  out  a 
statement  in  favor  of  the  system.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  system  is  already  in  use  in  several  New 
Jersey  school  systems,  including  that  of 
Newark.  Discussion  of  such  changes  either 
Evtt  through  the  press  or  elsewhere  tends  to 
I  «  darify  the  issue  and  to  assure  direct  ac- 
pn>-  ceptance  or  repudiation  of  the  plan.  Either 
ain  is  preferable  to  a  half-hearted  toleration. 

Education  has  little  to  fear  when  treated 
tc  to  as  “news”  and  much  to  gain  through  intelli- 
■  r^  gent  acceptance  of  new  measures,  or  their 
walk  informed  rejection. 

uild-  _ 

and  ,  , 

]if(  First  Associate  Member 

At  its  annual  convention  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  amended  its 
constitution  to  provide  for  associate  mem- 
Ifare  ijgj-s  who  are  “friends  of  education.”  The 
first  applicant  for  associate  membership 
was  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Association’s  Trenton  of- 
fice  ever  since  1923,  when  it  was  opened, 
haw 


Because  her  training  has  been  largely  legal, 
Mrs.  Applegate  had  been  ineligible  to  be¬ 
come  an  active  member  of  the  Association 
which  she  served.  When  the  associate  mem¬ 
bership  was  created,  she  asked  that  she  be 
allowed  to  become  the  first  of  these  mem¬ 
bers,  and  had  her  application  and  check 
ready  for  immediate  filing.  Frank  G.  Pick- 
ell,  President  of  the  Association,  stopped 
the  meeting  at  which  the  amendment  was 
passed  in  order  to  receive  it. 

Mrs.  Applegate,  who  is  a  master  in  chan¬ 
cery,  was  formerly  secretary  of  Vice  Qian- 
cellor  Malcolm  G.  Buchanan,  has  served  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  Mercer  County  Re¬ 
publican  Conunittee,  on  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  New  Jersey  Women’s  Re¬ 
publican  Qub,  and  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Qub.  She  was  the 
second  woman  to  serve  on  the  Mercer 
County  Board  of  Elections.  Her  work  for 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  has  made 
her  known  to  teachers  all  over  the  State. 


We  Hear  That— 


With  the  help  of  PWA  funds,  several 
communities  are  adding  to  school  buildings 
or  completing  buildings  already  started. 
Among  these  are  Teaneck,  Riverton, 
Kearny  and  Dunellen.  Bayonne  received  a 
grant  which  will  make  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  high  school.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ard  D.  Morrison,  formerly  principal  of 
Junior  High  School  No.  3,  Trenton,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  succeed  Joseph  M.  Arnold,  county 
superintendent  of  Mercer  County,  who  is 
retiring.  ...  Two  important  decisions  were 
handed  down  by  the  State  Board  at  its  De¬ 
cember  meeting.  One  reversed  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Commissioner  in  a  case  involving 
Beach  Haven.  The  Board  decided  that 
Beach  Haven  did  not  have  the  right  to  force 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  the  retirement  of 
a  teacher  to  whom  they  had  given  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  whole  year.  The  Board  in¬ 
formally  stated  that  after  a  teacher  has  ac¬ 
quired  tenure,  her  contract  rights  are  fixed, 
and  no  purpose  is  served  by  further  con¬ 
tracts.  In  a  case  involving  Garfield,  the 
Board  decided  that  there  was  no  obligation 
on  a  Board  of  Education  to  dismiss  janitors 
under  tenure  in  the  reverse  order  of  their 
appointment. 

December  4  was  a  day  of  much  educa¬ 
tion  discussion  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
The  Contemporary  Club  of  Newark  held 
an  all-day  education  forum  around  the  theme 
“Education  Looks  Ahead.”  Speakers  were 
Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  president  of  Dana  Col¬ 
lege;  Dr.  John  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education;  Eugene  S.  Farley, 
Newark  research  director;  Floyd  E.  Harsh- 
man,  Nutley  high  school  principal ;  Dean 
Margaret  Trumbull  Corwin,  of  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  and  in  the  evening  Dr. 
Goodwin  Watson,  at  a  forum  led  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lyman  Bryson.  Dr.  M.  Ernest  Town¬ 
send  summarized  the  day’s  work.  .  .  .  On 
the  same  day  the  Hillside  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  an  evening  meeting,  at  which 


Florence  Hale,  editor  of  Grade  Teacher  a 
former  president  of  the  N.E.A.,  spoke.  Miij 
Hale’s  topic,  for  a  brilliant,  thoughtful  aa| 
entertaining  address,  was  “New  Educatig 
for  a  New  World.”  She  especially  empl» 
sized  the  need  of  teaching  moral  precepts  ^ 
example.  .  .  .  On  November  15  the  PubS 
School  Marionette  Guild  met  in  the  Stjfc 
Normal  School  in  Jersey  City.  Pupils 
Thomas  Jefferson  School,  Passaic,  presents! 
marionette  plays.  .  .  .  Under  the  editorshi 
of  Elizabeth  M.  Kelly  the  teachers  in  Bina 
Schools  at  Newark  have  published  VolumI 
2,  Number  2,  of  the  Binet  Review,  thdr 
own  publication.  Printed  at  a  Newark  Bi 
net  School,  it  is  unusually  interesting,  bo4 
in  content  and  typographically. 

William  Campbell  School,  in  South  Rivo, 
is  publishing  “The  Parents’  News,”  an  at] 
tractive  one-sheet  mimeographed  publics- 
tion,  which  other  schools  might  copy.  Job 
T.  Milligan,  the  principal,  has  his  owi 
corner.  An  early  issue  featured  “Ways  to 
Cooperate  with  the  School.”  .  .  .  Camda 
is  continuing  its  popular  Lecture  Seria, 
with  an  extremely  able  group  of  speaken. 

.  .  .  Just  before  he  put  the  finishing  touche 
to  this  issue  of  the  Review,  the  editor  had 
a  chance  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Prii- 
cipals’  Association  at  Linden,  on  Decembtr 
6.  The  high  school  principals  heard  two 
excellent  speakers  and  had  a  lively  discus 
sion  of  officials  for  football  games. 

On  December  3,  Commissioner  Charks 
H.  Elliott  called  a  conference  on  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Newark  Normal  School.  Amouj 
the  speakers  at  the  all-day  session  were  Dr. 
W.  A.  Ackerman,  E.  F.  Bunce,  Dr.  L>’maa 
Bryson,  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon  and  Dr.  J. 
W.  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Education. 


The  cartoon  on  the  preceding  page  it 
reprinted  by  permietion  of  the  Nebraska 


Educational  Journal,  in  which  it  first  ap¬ 
peared. 
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A  modem  science  program 


C  R  A I G !  Pathways  in  Science 

A  widdy-used  and  carefoUy  organized  program  in 
science  for  the  elementary  grades.  Six  attractive  books 
give  children  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  funda* 
mental  concepts  and  principles  of  science.  Dr.  Gerald 
S.  Craig  of  Columbia  collaborated  with  active  teachers 
in  writing  each  book. 

Teachers’  Manuals  for  each  textbodc  are  available. 
For  further  information  send  for  circular  No.  695. 


POWERS  -  NEUNER  -  BRUNER 
A  Survey  of  Science 

This  new  three-book  series  makes  the  science  course 
in  the  junior  high  school  an  integral  part  of  the  modem 
elementary-secondary  science  program.  It  gives  the 
pupil  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  that  are  of  im¬ 
portance  to  everyone. 

Written  by  experts  in  their  fields — Book  I,  The  World 
Around  Us;  Book  II,  Our  Changing  World;  Bode  III, 
Man’s  Control  of  His  Environment.  For  full  descrip¬ 
tions  send  for  circular  No.  666. 


Both  books  are  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Thirty-first 
Yearbook  of  the  Naticmal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 
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BORROWING 

should  be  part  of 

A  WELL  CONSIDERED 

PLAN 

#  Borrowing  may  be  a  helpful  way  out  of 
debt  if  it  is  part  of  a  constructive  program  for 
refinancing  personal  obligations. 

If  you  have  need  of  extra  cash  ...  if  you 
can  conveniently  budget  your  income  to 
repay  out  of  salary  .  .  .  then  you  will  find  a 
Household  loan  of  $30  to  $300  of  imme* 
diate  assistance.  Your  teaching  contract  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  identification.  We  do 
not  ask  for  outside  references. 

Household’s  reasonable  monthly  charges 
are  figured  only  on  the  balance  due  for  the 
number  of  days  between  payments.  The 
sooner  vour  loan  is  repaid  the  less  the  total 
cost.  It  necessary,  however,  you  may  take 
up  to  fifteen  months  to  repay  your  loan. 

You  will  like  the  courtesy,  dignity  and 
privacy  with  which  all  Household  transac* 
tions  are  completed.  Use  the  coupon  for 
information  —  without  obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 


CAMDEN.  4tfa  Floor. 
Broadway-Stevens  Bids. 
License  No.  641 
JERSEY  OTY,  5th  Floor, 
Jersey  Journal  Bids. 
License  So.  643 
NEWARK.  4th  Floor. 
Sat’l  Sewark  BUt. 
License  Se.  289 


PATERSON.  3rd  Floor, 
Paterson  National  Bawlf 
Buildins 
License  Na  639 

TRENTON.  5th  Floor. 
Trenton  Trust  Companj 
Buildinc 
License  Na  660 


HemtebeU  charges  the  lew  rate  set  hy  the  Sew  Jersey  law,  2H% 
a  month  on  unpaid  halasues. 


USE  THIS  FOR  INFORMATION  —  NO  OBUCATION 

Home  Pkoae _ _ _ _ 

Amount  I  with  to  harrow  t _ My  laUtry  it  t _ _ _ _ 

/  sooth  at . . . . . . . . . . 

This  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  to  borrow  or  put  me  to  any 
eapense 
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Dramatics  In  High  School 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

spoke  her  lines  audaciously  but  with  a  fait 
demureness  that  was  utterly  delightful ! 
not  only  would  do,  but  had  that  thing  ths 
makes  people  get  tons  of  fan  mail  wha 
they  can’t  act  at  all — stage  personality, 
charm,  glamour!  She  had  them  all.  Th* 
rehearsal  was  a  celebration.  Everybody  sa« 
the  new  young  person  at  the  moment  I  did. 
Everybody  rejoiced,  and  every  performana 
on  that  stage  took  on  new  sparkle  and  lift 
I  saw  her  start  for  home  with  a  boy  on  ead 
side  of  her,  tending  her  carefully  dowm  tk 
icy  steps,  and  I  turned  about  with  a  sigb- 
to  sleep,  without  a  single  line  going  throu|k 
my  head. 

A  week  later  people  asked  me  how  I  knew 
she  could  do  it.  Still  a  few  weeks  later 
teacher  said, 

“You  know.  I’ve  meant  to  tell  you, 
isn’t  the  same  girl  she  used  to  be.  She  r^ 
cites  so  much  more,  and  does  it  well,  too, 
with  more  assurance  of  power.  I  think  tint 
play  has  made  her — ^well — ^bloom!’’ 

After  that,  some  few  years  later,  I 
looking  for  a  Lola  Pratt  for  “Seventeen.” 
tried  all  the  flappers,  but  once  on  the  stagt 
they  simply  ceased  to  “flap,’’  faded  into 
nothing,  minced  or  grew  pale  gray.  (Thit 
time  I  did  try  to  type-cast.)  Finally,  I 
turned  to  a  lovely,  modest  little  girl  who  was 
trying  out  for  a  minor  part,  and  said, 

“You  try  Lola.” 

One  of  the  boys  said, 

“Gee !  She  can’t  flirt !” 

But  I  wasn’t  so  sure.  It  seemed  she 
could,  when  given  a  hint  or  two  as  to  what 
to  do  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  eyes  I  Never 
but  one  other  time  have  I  had  a  more  thw- 
oughly  satisfactory  flirt.  And  the  moral  of 
that  may  be, 

“Them  as  can,  don’t  always.” 

Again,  let  me  urge,  don’t  do  type  castini 
unless  you  have  to.  For  instance,  in  edu¬ 
cational  work,  don’t  have  the  sin  on  yoor 
soul  of  casting  an  ugly  child  who  is  sensi¬ 
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tivc  about  it  as  a  very  unattractive  character. 
You  don’t  know  what  terrible  things  it  may 
do  to  her.  Cast  a  safely  pretty,  popular  girl, 
who  is  also  a  good  sport,  as  the  drudge. 
Make-up  will  change  her  appearance,  and 
if  she  knows  she's  not  like  that,  she  may 
enjoy  it.  She  never  will  if  there’s  even  a 
tiny  doubt  as  to  whether  she  may  be  that 
IdsKl  of  person. 

If  the  quality  of  play  is  good,  with  an 
occasional  excellent  play  or  a  classic,  there 
is  real  cultural  education  added  to  the  other 
things  that  the  performance  does  for  the 
youngsters.  I  remember  that  my  own  first 
real  interest  in  Shakespeare  was  born  my 
sophomore  year  in  college  when  I  began 
working,  for  class  production  only,  on  a 
scene  from  Lear.  I  have  seen  that  same 
thing  happen  to  many  people  since.  There 
was  the  boy  of  eighteen  in  a  sophomore 
English  class  who  hated  reading  books,  and 
would  endure  the  required  literature  only 
when  it  was  read  to  him  in  class  by  the 
teacher.  He  called  Shakespeare  “that  lousy 
guy."  He  was  dragged  into  a  production  of 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  to  help  move 
scenery  and  work  the  curtain.  First  he  be¬ 
came  interested  and  amused  at  the  action 
of  the  clown  scene.  But  the  real  triumph 
came  when  I  discovered  him  sitting  in  the 
wings,  following  the  rehearsals  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  He  said, 

“I  wanted  to  ‘see’  the  words,  too.” 

He  said  it  was  funnier  than  any  movie 
he  ever  saw,  and  asked  me  if  any  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  were  “good  stuff.’’  I  can’t 
guarantee  that  he  read  any  more — I  think 
not.  The  point  is  he  read  and  enjoyed  one. 

Which  brings  me  to  say  something  with 
which  wise  people  will  disagree.  There  are 
some  Shakespearian  plays  admirably  suited 
for  high  school  production.  For  a  general 
inexperienced  group  probably  the  best  may 
be  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  It  calls  for 
no  one  exceptional  actor  or  actress — unless 
Puck.  And  fortunately,  if  you  find  a  small 
girl  who  seems  better  than  a  small  boy,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  play  it.  The 
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The  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

found  most  frequentfy 
fn  Schools  Inyesilgaied 

TllL.  above  table  presents  information  secured 
I  during  a  survey  ctmducted  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  findings  of  which  were  com¬ 
piled  in  book  form  imder  the  title  “A  Stixly  of  Rural 
School  Library  Practices  and  Services.*'  The  scope 
of  this  survey  is  indicated  by  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  introduction  written  by  >^  illiam  J. 
Cooper,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education: 
"ApproKunately  nine  months  were  spent  in  tnvel  dur¬ 
ing  U>e  school  years,  1931-32  and  1933-33;  about  36,000 
mUes  were  cowred  hy  bus  and  railroad.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  states  visited  was  43;  coun^  library  service  to 
schools  eras  studied  in  55  counties  located  in  34  differ¬ 
ent  states.  Mudi  valuable  information  was  gathered 
through  intervierrs  with  state  and  local  librarians  and 
educationists,  and  data  were  secured  bom  visits  to  364 
rural  schools  of  all  types.”  ' 

Note  that  schools  investigated  were  using  more  sets  of  THE 
WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  than  of  any  other. 


The  New  1934  Edition 
evaffabfa  at  aaiawfngf|f  LOW  PRICE 
If  yam  act  MT  OMCEI 

Purchase  of  materials  for  this  edition,  just  off  the  presses,  was 
made  before  the  higher  prices  specified  under  the  NRA  Codes 
went  into  effect.  By  acting  NOW,  you  buy  at  the  LOW  price 
level  of  last  y^.  Oum  this  LATEST,  NEWEST.  MOST 
UP-TO-DATE  Encyclo^idia  in  its  ftsU.  But  you  must  act 
AT  ONCE  to  tsUm  advantage  of  iinces  which  may  never  be 
obtainable  again. 

MAIL  Coupon  for  Monoy-Sovinq  Facts 

For  school  use,  and  as  a  teaching  aid  in  preparing  lesson 
assignments.  The  WORLD  BOOKBNCYCLOPEDIAi  s  in¬ 
comparable  . .  .  supreme  inits  field.  Providing  the  essential 
facta  of  new  devekqxnents  in  every  field  of  human  knowledge. 
you  must  rramine  this  New  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA  to  appreciate  its  many  outstanding  features.  Send 
the  coupon  now,  TODAY  for  the  money-saving  facts. 

Now,  1934  Edition 

THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

!  W.  P.OUARRIE  *  COMPANY  | 

I  Dap«.2e-Z,SS  E.  Wackar  Drhra,  CMcaga,  IN.  ■ 

(Please  sena  me.  without  obligation,  complete  informa-  I 
tion  on  how  I  can  buy  the  New.  1934  WORLD  BOOK  | 
I  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  I 

I  Name. . . I 

I  Address. . | 

I  School . Position .  | 

I  I  teach  in  Grade  School  □  Junior  High  □  High  Sdiool  □  J 
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delightful  clowning  of  the  yokels  will  catch 
the  imagination  of  nearly  all  boys,  and  they 
will  probably  do  a  fine  job  of  spontaneous 
foolery — ^and  their  enjoyment  will  add  to 
that  of  the  audience.  I  have  never  tried  The 
Tempest,  though  people  who  have  tell  me 
it  can  be  done  with  equal  success.  I  should 
imagine  the  staging  might  be  a  drawback 
there,  however.  Unless  you  know  you  have 

^CHRISTMAS  CRUISES 

Is  your  budget  limited?  Let  our  personal  ex¬ 
perience  help  plan  your  holiday  cruise  .  .  . 
Nassau.  Jamaica,  Panama,  West  Indies. 
BERMUDA  ...  13  days  only  $83  (ship  and 
guest  house  or  hotel).  Our  suggestions  and 
services  cost  you  nothing.  Booklet  NJ. 

Blargaret  Cone  and  Elisabeth  Whitmore 
Travel  Service 

_ Room  8111 _ 748  Fifth  Avenue _ Nerw  York 


Indispensable  ''Hobby*'  Handbook 
for  Teachers  and  All  Amateurs — 

THE  BOOK  OF  PUPPETS 

by  Martha  P.  Mungcr  and  Annie  L.  Elder 
Foreword  by  Helenka  Adamowska 
Complete  directions.  Six  plays.  lUus.,  ^1.50 
...OTHROP,  LEE  A  SHEPARD  CO.,  Boston 


THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON 
DEAR  BRUTUS 
QUALITY  STREET 

These  three  popular  Barrie  plays,  on 
the  List  of  Recommended  Readings 
for  the  Examination  in  English  for 
1935  and  thereafter,  issued  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  are 
now  ready  in  separate  volumes  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  school  reading. 

Each  play  is  prefaced  by  an  interpre¬ 
tative  introduction  giving  the  back¬ 
ground  and  a  brief  appreciation. 

Pnce  80  cents  each 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597-599  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


a  very  talented  boy  and  an  equally  talentd  md  pi 
girl  to  carry  the  Shylock-Portia  parts,  1  ^  wi 
should  not  try  the  M erchant,  nor  would  1  ^  th 
attempt  any  of  the  great  tragedies  whitj  jjtes  1 
call  for  star  parts.  Twelfth  Night  migh  jy  yo 
be  done,  if  you  can  find  a  Toby  Belch.  H  jjQugl 
you  have  two  sets  of  twins,  by  all  means  do  moder 
the  Comedy  of  Errors.  As  You  Like  It  jjven’ 
should  be  fairly  easy,  though  I  can’t  ga  gjfis  ( 
enthusiastic  about  it  as  a  play.  An  open  ait  school 
mosquito-y  production  once  ruined  it  for  gome 
me.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  possible  prove 
in  some  groups  and  impossible  in  othen,  gran 
but  I  should  say  certainly  one  of  the  likdy  iescei 
plays — and  one  that  boys  and  girls  will  eo-  too  n 
joy.  I  think  you  should  not  attempt  ok  has  a 
that  they  will  not  enjoy  working  on.  right 

Choosing  plays  for  high  school  is  a  great  when 
problem  in  these  days  of  highly  sophisti-  to  th' 
cated,  sexy  plays.  So  far  this  season  I  have  read, 
seen  eleven  of  the  current  successes,  not  ok  Mari 
of  which  I  should  consider  suited  to  higk  for  1 
school  production.  In  one  case  the  acting 
is  simply  too  difficult.  In  the  others,  eva 
if  students  could  do  the  acting,  I  know 
parents  and  school  boards  would  object  to 
the  play.  And  I  probably  should  t(X)  in 
their  places.  (Of  course,  they  could  find 
just  as  much  to  object  to  in  Shakespeare- 
if  they  understood  it  as  well!) 

In  general  the  best  plays  for  inexperienced 
players  of  any  age  are  good  plays — nothing 
being  more  difficult  than  to  act  in  a  poor 
play.  That  takes  artists.  They  should  haw 
considerable  action  and  several  good  chantt- 
ters,  and  should  deal  preferably  with  situa¬ 
tions  understandable  to  your  actors.  ChcxMe 
the  play  with  an  interesting  plot  and  mov^ 
ment  rather  than  the  one  with  clever  linei 
where  people  do  nothing  but  sit  or  stand 
about  and  say  witty  things.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  witty  things  convincing 
suavely,  interestingly.  You  will  find  yoursdf 
having  to  invent  movement  and  business  to 
keep  scenes  from  dying,  and  then  probably 
will  get  but  indifferent  results.  While  it 
may  take  a  good  deal  of  energy  to  whip  the 
tempo  and  manage  movement  with  clarity 
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Ind  punch,  as  in  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate, 
au  will  have  more  success,  I  am  sure.  Too 
ad  that  play  has  been  done  so  much,  one 
ates  to  mention  it.  It  can  be  done  so  well 
)y  youngsters  and  is  such  good  theatre, 
pMiigh  not  great  in  literary  value.  Choose 
axlern  plays  if  you  can  find  them,  but  I 
aven’t  much  advice  on  the  subject.  I  think 
|i7iV/5  in  U niform  may  be  done  by  some  girl 
mHooIs,  but  could  not  be  done  by  others, 
[some  of  the  older  women  characters  would 
jrove  troublesome.  The  Late  Christopher 
:can  could  be  done  by  a  clever  group.  Don’t 
to  the  extremely  cheap  stuff  that  all 
I ‘10  many  high  schools  do.  Milton  Smith 
’  as  a  new  book  designed  to  help  you  find  the 
fright  play.  Go  to  the  Drama  Book  Shop, 
.vlicre  they  will  give  you  advice  and  access 
‘0  thousands  of  plays,  and  where  you  may 
read,  undisturbed,  hours  on  end.  Dr.  S. 
Marion  Tucker  has  an  excellent  list  of  plays 
higltifor  high  schools  and  colleges.  Pour  over 
French’s  catalogue  and  then  go  in  and  read 
■’lose  that  sound  promising.  Any  big  book 
store  will  give  you  advice  and  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  your  choice,  and  Walter  Baker  of  Bos¬ 
ton  will  send  you  catalogues  on  request,  as 
find  I  will  Samuel  French,  who  will  also  give  you 
ire— I  manuscript  plays  to  read  and  try  out  if  you 
are  interested  in  doing  the  unproduced.  Try 
Little  Women  if  you  have  enough  people 
to  choose  from.  Barrie’s  Quality  Street  is 
another  quaint,  sweet  play  not  beyond  high 
school  people,  and  their  elders  at  least  would 
probably  find  it  a  welcome  note,  in  case  they 
are  “fed  up”  with  sophistication.  How 
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about  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella  or  Alice  in 
Wonderland  cut  and  simplified?  Person¬ 
ally,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do  Peabody’s 
The  Piper  but  never  had  staging  facilities. 
Surely  there  must  be  big  high  schools  which 
could  make  that  a  general  school  project, 
and  put  on  a  beautiful  production.  Of 
course,  the  Piper  himself  is  a  difficult  part, 
but  not  impossible.  Don’t  get  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  unless  you  know  you  have  a  Piper 
in  your  midst. 

In  these  days  of  New  Deals  and  new 
leisure,  fostering  intelligent  interest  in  the 
theatre  grows  more  and  more  imjxirtant. 
What  place  better  to  begin  than  grade  and 
high  schools?  Every  teacher  of  dramatics 
classes  or  director  of  plays  has  it  in  his  or 
her  power  to  teach  boys  and  girls  something 
about  the  structure  of  plays,  good  taste  in 
plays  and  in  the  acting  of  them,  greater 
understanding  of  the  finer  points  of  panto¬ 
mime  and  reading,  and  perhaps  likewise  just 
a  little  understanding  of  the  cheap  and  bad 
in  both  plays  and  acting. 

I  fail  to  see  why  these  things  will  not  im¬ 
prove,  eventually,  the  tone  of  the  theatre 
and  add  greatly  to  the  individual’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre. 

And  now,  the  postscript  that  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  letter.  Can’t  something 
be  done  to  have  dramatics  teachers  properly 
equipped,  as  well  as  mathematics  and  art 
teachers?  What  man  or  woman  would  pre¬ 
sume  to  teach  perspective  without  knowing 
the  principles  ?  Who  would  take  upon  him¬ 
self  even  the  job  of  coaching  football  teams 
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Secure  Additional  Service  from  your  Textbooks 
by  having 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

combat  Daily  Wear 

Inclement  Weather 
and  Rough  Handling 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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merely  because  he  attended  two  or  three  big 
games  in  a  season?  Yet  to  the  one  teacher 
who  knows  the  rules  of  the  acting  and  even 
of  the  reading  and  speaking  game,  at  least 
twenty,  probably,  are  coaching  on  instinct 
or  the  strength  of  being  regular  subscribers 
to  the  Theatre  Guild.  Many  are  being 
thrust  unwillingly  into  coaching,  I  know. 
To  you,  all  sympathy.  Just  do  your  best 
until  you  can  shift  the  job  to  other  shoulders. 
But  to  those  of  you  who  are  taking  coaching 
upon  yourselves,  I  send  an  earnest  plea  to 


learn  something  about  it  before  ever  yoj 
direct  another  play,  work  on  a  speedi  oi 
drill  a  debating  team. 

Learn  how  to  improve  speech  and  voices 
and  teach  pantomime  and  line  reading— d* 
backbone  of  acting.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
know  these  things,  then  please  take  up  some 
other  hobby  and  leave  directing  to  peopfc 
who  do  want  to  make  it  their  business,  thdr 
pleasure,  and  their  art,  so  far  as  Providence 
and  the  material  at  hand  will  allow! 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


EsUblUhed  1855  Charln  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENVE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

n  i  1*36  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

BTancn  OBlces  \  945  umON  TRUST  BLDO.,  PirrSBUROH,  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Serrlces  free  to  school  officials. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
71 1  >1 2*1 3  Witherspoon  Bids.,  Juniper& Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia, Pa.,  Pennypackerl  223 
Careful,  Discriminating  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers  in 
Suburban  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

61 8  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sb. 


Insist  on  the  best  available  teacher  for  your  children,  the  best  available  position  for 
yourself,  the  best  professional  help  in  seeking  both. 


Kingsley  1746 


Personal  conferences  encouraged 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr, 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


EstabUsh^  _  Telephone  B.  F,  Mannlon  (  „ 

31  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1  j  u  r,  _  f  Managers 

(Broadway  at  16th  Street)  Algonquin  4-1756  Mist  M.  G,  Oocman\ 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no  branches. 
All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal  attention  of  the 
managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  caretnl  personal  service. 

Member  National  Assoeiation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


TEACHERS,  THE  WATCHWORD  OF  AMERICA 
IS  OPPORTUNITY 
Seek  It  thm  the 

Great  American  Teachers’  Agency 


Snecessor  to 

THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
EsUbUshed  1880  64th  Year 

365  North  Seventh  St.  Allentown,  Penna. 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


KRAYON  KIDS 

Wooden  Doll  IV*”  x  SVs",  contains  7  different  coloni 
paper  wrapped  crayons.  Choice  of  characters:  SoMlit. 
chauffeur,  skating  girl,  Indian  girl,  policeman,  Hawallu 

NAME  IN  GOLD  FREE 

state  characters  desired.  Print  Names  Plainly.  POST¬ 
PAID.  Send  money  order,  check  or  stamps. 

THE  HONORBILT  CO. 

Dept.  M16  1339  Gfties  ATe.,  Brooklyn,  If.  I* 
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Recent  Professional  Books 

^administration  of  public  high  schools 

THROUGH  THEIR  PERSONNEL - by  RicC, 

Conrad  and  Fleming — Macmillan,  1933 — 
$2.75. 

Suggests  procedures  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  without  great  expense  or  difficulty. 
Iadventuring  with  TOYS — ^by  Eakright  and 
Young — Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1933 — $1.80. 

Report  of  a  unit  of  work  for  grade  four 
in  various  activities  relating  to  toys. 

ilcHARACTER  EMPHASIS  IN  EDUCATION - by 

Heaton  —  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1933  — $3.00. 


CURRICULUM  RECORDS  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S 

SCHOOL — by  Members  of  Its  Staff — Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  National  College  of 
Education,  Evanston,  Ill.,  1932 — $2.00. 
Teachers’  guides  to  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment;  some  typical  units  of  work  for 
Kindergarten  to  grade  6,  the  day’s  pro¬ 
cedure  and  group  records. 


DIRECTING  LANGUAGE  POWER  IN  THE  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILD — ^by  Trommer — 

Macmillan,  1933 — $2.00. 

Helpful  suggestions  for  developing  lan¬ 
guage  through  stories,  dramatization 
and  poetry. 


EFFECTIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP — 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1933— $2.00. 

Sixth  yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Discusses  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  supervisory  organization 
and  activities. 
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ENJOYMENT  AND  USE  OF  ART  IN  THE  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOL — ^by  Todd  and  Gale — 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1933 — $1.50. 
Practical  and  suggestive  discussion  of 
art  activities. 


poet- 


M.  I. 


elementary  school  libraries  —  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
1933— $2.00. 


QUALITY  SINCE  1858 


The  Best  Pens  Then-And  Now 

SINCE  the  days  of  your  grandparents 
— and  great-grandparents— Spencerian 
Pens  have  been  acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  best  in  writing  ease  and 
lasting  satisfaction. 

Today,  in  addition  to  Tested  Steel  Pens 
for  every  style  of  writing — and  special 
points  for  pen-and-ink  drawing — there 
are  completely  modern  Spencerian  Foun¬ 
tain  Pens  which  continue  the  Spencerian 
tradition  of  line  workmanship  and 
in-built  quality. 

Special  school  prices  on  steel  pens  and 
fountain  pens  on  request.  Please 
mention  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  10c 
for  samples  of  the  most  popular  styles 
of  steel  pent. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


The  new  Merriam  • 
Webster,  now  ready, 
is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  equipment  in  25 
years. 

Easy  to  use  and  its 
encyclopedic  treat- 
ment  of  thousands  of 
topics  makes  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all. 

Webster's 
New  International 

Dictionary  Second  Edition 

The  work  of  outstanding  authorities.  600,000 
entries.  Magnificent  plates  in  color  and  half 
tone.  Thousands  of  new  words.  12,000 
terms  illustrated.  Thousands  of  encyclope¬ 
dic  articles.  35,000  geographical  entries. 
13,000  biographical  entries.  3,300  pages. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  with  speci¬ 
men  pages. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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JOIN 

Our  Christmas 
Savings  Club 

Joining  out  1935  Christmas 
Club  NOW  and  paying  a  small 
amount  weekly,  insures  a  full 
purse  oi  extra  money  next 
Christmas!  Join  The  Trenton 
Trust  Christmas  Club  this  week 
—  all  classes  of  membership. 
Pay  25c,  50c,  $1  to  $5  or  more 
weekly. 

Trenton  Trust 
Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


YOU  CAN  BUY 

Good  Securities 

in  Small  or  Large  Lots 

ON 

Partial  Payments 

Ask  for  Booklet  E-17,  which  explains 
our  plan  and  terms 

James  M.  Leopold  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

70  Wall  Street  New  York 

Established  1886 


Bankers  Since  1804 

Vie  invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  our 
services. 

THE  TRENTON 
BANKING  COMPANY 

N.  W.  CORNER  STATE  AND  WARREN  STS. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Twelfth  yearbook  of  the  Associatioi  ,5 
Contains  much  suggestive  material  {( 
library  activities.  Good  bibliographie  ^ 

ENGLISH  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNIVERSIT 
HIGH  SCHOOL — by  Lyman — University  0 
Chicago  Press,  1933 — $1.50. 

EVALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROCEDUld 
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— by  Franzen — American  Child  HealibcoNDi 


Association,  1933 — 90  cents. 


millai 


Volume  5  of  the  School  Health  ReseanlsociAL 


Monographs  of  the  American  Qi4 
Health  Association. 

EVOLVING  COMMON  SCHOOL — ^by  MorrisoD- 
Harvard  University  Press,  1933 — $1.0(1 

IMPROVING  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING— b 
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Gray — ^University  of  Chicago  Press,  IQaTEACHi 


—$1.75. 

An  experimental  study  with  condsJ 
and  definite  aids  for  the  reading  pro| 
gram. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  TEACHING  TECHNIQlTl 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL — ^by  Retatt-| 

Prentice-Hall,  1933 — $2.50. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  school 
a  social  organization. 

NEW  LEISURE  CHALLENGES  THE  SCHOOLS-I 

by  Lies — National  Recreation  Associatiotj 
1933— $1.50. 

This  report  covers  physical  education! 
reading,  music,  art,  handicrafts,  anj 
nature  study. 

OUR  MOVIE  MADE  CHILDREN — by  Forman- 

Macmillan,  1933 — $2.50. 

Results  of  the  study  of  effects  of  movie 
on  children. 

ORIENTATION  COURSE  IN  EDUCATION — bj 
Butterweck  and  Seegers — Houghton,  193^ 
—$2.00. 

Schools  of  yesterday  and  tomorrow! 
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Present  day  methods  and  adminisWjjjy 


tion  well  presented, 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL -| 

by  Cooke — Longmans,  1933 — $3.(X) 
Designed  for  school  supervisors  as  ai^ 


aid  in  administration  of  the  teachiffl  scho 


staff. 
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VCHOLOGY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACH¬ 
ING — ^by  Mursell — Norton,  1932 — $2.50. 

yCHOLOGY  AND  THE  NEW  EDUCATION — ^by 

Pressey — Harper,  1933 — $2.25. 

Excellent  treatment  of  physical  and 
mental  development  of  the  school  child. 
Exhaustive  bibliographies. 
coNDARY  EDUCATION  —  by  Briggs  —  Mac¬ 
millan,  1933 — $2.50. 

lAL  STUDIES  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SECON¬ 
DARY  SCHOOLS  —  by  Swindler — Prentice- 

Hall,  1933— $2.50. 

Describes  the  unit  plan  of  work.  Con¬ 
tains  lists  of  recommended  books  for 
high  school  libraries. 

IjjTEACHERS’  SALARIES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIV¬ 
ING  —  by  Eells  —  Stanford  University 
Press,  1933 — $1.00. 

Recommended  for  administrators  who 
must  defend  budgets  and  salary  sched¬ 
ules. 

TECHNIQUE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TEACH¬ 
ING  —  by  Garrison  —  American  Book  Co., 
1933— $2.50. 

TWO  TO  SIX — by  Altschuler — Morrow,  1933 
-$1.50. 

Excellent'  discussion  on  habits,  books, 
music,  and  {ilay  material  for  young 
children. 

SHIPS  AND  NAVIGATION  —  By  Baxter  and 
Young — ^Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1933 — $1.80. 

A  detailed  account  of  a  fifth  grade  unit 
on  ships  and  navigation. 

-H  Teachers  of  Speech 

1933 

Current  trends  in  human  affairs  make  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  the  importance  of  sys- 
^^tematic  instruction  in  speech  for  the  every¬ 
day  needs  of  the  individual  in  his  social  re- 
,  lations. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
!  tion  of  Teachers  of  Speech  to  promote  pro- 
iS  ^  ficient  speech  education  in  the  changing 
:hin^  school  curriculum.  To  this  end,  it  has 
undertaken  the  formulation  of  a  program 


^50*^®  INCREASE 

in  weekly  hospited  benefits 

^^10%  increase  per  year  for 
five  years  in  major  benefits 

★  Four  times  longer  payment 
of  convalescence  benefits 

Two  New  Certificates  that  will  give 
new  T.P.U.  Members  these  and 
many  other  Protection  Featnres 


IN  announcing  these  two  new  certificates 
we  honestly  believe  them  to  include 
more  generous  protection  features  than 
were  heretofore  available  in  any  certifi¬ 
cates  of  comparable  cost.  The  new 
“PEERLESS”  costs  only  $30.00  a  year. 
The  new  “PEERLESS  costs  $15.00 
a  year.  Both  certificates  have  been  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  give  more  complete 
financial  protection  for  sickness,  accident 
and  quarantine. 

One  of  America’s  leading  actuaries,  after 
reviewing  these  new  certificates,  writes  us, 
“This  shows  that  you  are  giving  careful 
thought  to  these  points  ("h  listed  above), 
so  as  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
members  of  the  T.P.U^  and  yet  protect 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  Union.” 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  the  inter¬ 
esting  details  about  this  greater  protec¬ 
tion.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
today  and  we  will  teU  you  the  complete 
story. 

THE  TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE  UNION 

BRENEMAN  BLDG.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

District  Offices 

1200  Schaff  Building. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kitay  Building . Paterson,  N.  J. 

45  Clinton  Street . Newark,N.  J. 
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of  instruction  in  speech  for  state  adoption. 
It  further  recommends  high  professional 
standards  for  teachers  of  speech.  The  need 
for  more  extensive  service  in  speech  cor¬ 
rection  is  urged. 

Results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Association  reveal,  on  the  whole,  a  favor¬ 
able  attitude  on  the  part  of  colleges  toward 
granting  entrance  credit  for  secondary- 
school  courses  in  speech. 

Inasmuch  as  its  membership  includes 
teachers  of  speech  in  public  and  private 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  and 
in  liberal  arts  and  professional  colleges,  this 
organization  is  designed  to  give  unity  and 
solidarity  to  its  branch  of  the  profession  in 
New  Jersey. 

Officers  elected  November  10  at  Atlantic 
City  are:  Laurence  B.  Goodrich,  East  Or¬ 
ange,  President;  Sara  Walsh,  Jersey  City, 
Vice-President ;  Ellen  Couch,  Hackettstown, 
Secretary;  Jean  C.  Welsh,  Camden, 
Treasurer. 


Stewart’s  School  Filins 

21  Liberty  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PHONE  25762 

offer  the  following  films  complete  with  op¬ 
erator,  projector,  screen  and  material  for 
excluding  light  from  auditoriums.  On  a  flat 
rate  or  percentage  basis — 


Th«  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow 

Rip  Van  Winkle 
The  Covered  Wagon 
The  Pony  Exprett 
Sllat  Marner 
Ivanhoe 

Cutter't  Latt  Fight 
Thru  Wllderneu  With 
Daniel  Boone 


Century  of  Progreet 
California  In  *49 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Little  Orphan  Annie 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Courtship  of 
Miles  Standlsh 
Julius  Caesar 
The  Man  Without 
A  Country 


Also  Several  RIn  Tin  Tin  and  Several 
Rex  the  Wild  Horse  Features 

Write,  Phone  or  Wire  Today  for 
Available  Dates 


Teachers  Report 
Out-of-Ciass  Work 


Every  week  the  average  Newark  teadq 
works  an  eight-hour  day  or  more  for  whU 
she  receives  neither  pay  nor  credit,  sj 
devotes  between  six  and  twelve  hours 
month  to  professional  reading,  takes  soa 
college  work  every  other  year  or  so,  an 
travels  in  a  way  that  helps  her  with  bt 
work.  Her  extra  eight-hour  day  is  dt 
voted  to  extra-curricular  work,  such  as  ad 
vising  clubs  or  individual  pupils,  making 
records  and  reports,  marking  papers  ai^ 
tests,  preparing  tests,  attending  meetings 
etc.  If  she  is  a  high  school  teacher,  dx 
eight-hour  day  is  extended  to  thirteen  hours. 

During  1933-34  the  Department  of  Ref 
erence  and  Research  in  Newark  made 
study  of  the  time  spent  by  Newark  teachenl 
outside  of  school  hours.  The  conclusions 
were  based  on  replies  from  1,333  elementary 
teachers,  193  junior  high  school  teacheri] 
and  480  senior  high  school  teachers.  Tht 
high  school  group  seems  to  spend  somewhat 
more  time  on  professional  reading  and  » 
tra-curricular  work  than  the  elementary 
teachers,  and  to  take  a  little  more  college 
work. 

Half  the  elementary  teachers  reported 
that  they  spend  six  hours  or  more  a  month 
on  professional  reading.  The  junior  high 
school  group  does  the  same,  while  the  senior 
high  school  teachers  double  that. 
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One  out  of  every  six  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  is  taking  college  or  university  courses 
for  credit,  while  one  out  of  every  five 
junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  is 
enrolled  for  advanced  work. 

On  extra-curricular  work  the  elementary 
teachers  average  eight  hours  a  week,  the 
junior  high  school  teachers  nine  hours  a 
week,  and  the  senior  high  school  teachers 
thirteen. 

Nearly  half  the  teachers  serve  on  some 
professional  committee  in  the  school  system. 
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ALUMNI  HOLD  PATERSON  CLASSES 
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Alumni  of  High  School 
Hold  Paterson  Classes 

A  group  of  young  people  who  belong  to 
the  Paterson  Central  High  School  Alumni 
Association  wanted  to  do  something  for 
their  community.  At  the  suggestion  of  L. 
T.  Goodman,  of  the  Paterson  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
they  decided  to  start  a  school  to  help  for¬ 
eigners  learn  English  for  naturalization  pa¬ 
pers  or  for  self-improvement,  and  to  help 
anyone  who  wanted  to  improve  himself 
during  his  leisure  time. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gave  space  for  the 
dasses,  and  on  June  11,  this  year,  they 
opened  for  registration.  They  offer  courses 
in  elementary  and  advanced  English,  coach¬ 
ing  for  naturalization  papers,  elementary 
and  advanced  mathematics,  shorthand  and 
typing,  and  commercial  law.  They  try  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  who  come  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

All  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  and  are  fully  capable 
of  giving  instruction.  They  receive  no 
money  for  their  services,  but  are  anxious 
to  share  their  knowledge  with  someone  less 
fortunate. 

School  is  held  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  from  7:15  P.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M. 
The  enrollment  is  about  65  at  present,  and 
there  are  six  teachers.  Everyone  feels  that 
no  salary  could  have  given  half  the  pleas¬ 
ure  they  have  had  in  helping  these  people. 

By  Helen  M.  Bennett. 


Seek  Officers'  Names 

The  New  Jersey  Educational  Re¬ 
view  will  be  glad  to  print,  as  they  are 
chosen,  the  newly  elected  officers  of  teach¬ 
ers’  associations,  local,  county  or  state-wide. 
The  names  of  such  officers  should  be  sent 
promptly  to  the  Managing  Editor,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  Review,  605  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Have  You  the  Newest 

Coffee  Chart? 

— it’s  free! 

A  brand  new  world  map  by  Rand  McNally 
on  10- inch  hemispheres  showing  all  new  po¬ 
litical  boundaries  is  the  basis  of  this  chart. 
Around  this  has  been  built  a  fascinating  story 
of  coffee  as  it  is  grown  all  around  the  world. 

If  you  have  enjoyed  using  the  previous  class¬ 
room  material  of  the  Bureau  of  Coffee  Infor¬ 
mation  you  will  certainly  want  this  new  wall 
chart.  One  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 

Copies  of  the  new  trip  through  coffeeland 
booklet  “The  Coffee  Growing  Countries  of  North 
America”  are  also  available. 

O  Coffee  Around  the  World — A  22x32*  hemi¬ 
sphere  map  of  the  world  showing  coffee 
production  (one  to  a  teacher) 

Q  The  Coffee  Growing  Countries  of  North 
America — Illustrated  booklet  written  as  a 
trip  through  these  countries.  (Enough  copies 
for  classroom  reference  use) 


Chec\  the  material  you  wish 
sent  to  you  and  fill  m  the 
coupon  below. 


^ame  . 

Name  of  School . 

Subject .  Grade . 

Nu«»beT  of  Pupils . 

School  Address . 

T-7 


Bureau  of  Coffee  Information 
230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Stephen  B.  Cilhuly  Heads 
Retired  Teachers'  Croup 

Stephen  B.  Gilhuly,  of  Ocean  Grove, 
former  principal  of  Fourteenth  Avenue 
School  in  Newark,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired  Teachers 
at  its  meeting  at  the  Newark  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
on  October  19.  More  than  150  retired 
teachers  were  present  to  hear  Mrs.  William 
F.  Little  discuss  our  changing  philosophy 
of  education,  and  urge  that  money  be  spent 
on  schools  rather  than  on  additions  to  our 
jails.  Mrs.  Little  charged  that  the  tax  re¬ 
duction  groups  are  focusing  on  education 
and  are  ignoring  the  cost  of  crime. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  first  vice- 
president,  Mildred  L.  Clark,  Orange;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  E.  Jane  Parr,  Newark; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Schanck, 
Frenchtown;  corresponding  secretary,  Harry 
F.  Stauffer,  Newark;  treasurer,  Emily  L. 
Miegel,  Jersey  City ;  financial  secretary, 
Nellie  M.  Badgley,  Newark;  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  E.  Jane  Bainbridge,  Asbury  Park; 
Adelaide  Cubberly,  Trenton;  Mrs.  Irene  S. 
Breingan,  East  Orange;  Anna  M.  Fell, 
Trenton,  and  Sallie  Van  Horn,  Morristown. 

The  meeting  paid  high  tribute  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Association  of  S.  E.  Barnes, 
Hawthorne,  retiring  president,  and  of  Miss 
Van  Horn.  Mrs.  Little  announced  that  a 
wing  of  a  new  dormitory  at  the  Trenton 
State  College  for  Teachers  at  Hill  wood 
Lakes  would  be  named  for  Miss  Elizabeth 
Allen. 


New  Assistant  Commissioner 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Anderson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  succeed  the  late  Herbert  N.  Morse. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  been  statistician  in  the 
Business  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  under  Mr.  Morse,  for 
several  years.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar 


with  the  work  of  the  Department  andj 
played  a  large  part  in  setting  up  the  p 
ent  system  of  school  accounting  in  t 
Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  ua< 
any  State.  He  is  the  author  of  a  nun 
of  articles  on  this  system. 


The  Work  Ahead 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  above  quotation  is  exactly  what  I  « 
in  my  address  and  I  am  convinced  of 
soundness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyf 
knows  there  are  places  in  the  state  whei^ 
is  financially  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  r 
store  salary  cuts.  Naturally,  the  obv^j 
solution  is  to  give  local  boards  the  powelf! 
make  restorations  as  soon  as  possible  by  r 
moving  restrictions  from  the  law.  I  am 
favor  of  restorations  as  soon  as  and  to  su| 
extent  as  the  local  boards  find  them  fin^ 
cially  possible. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  pr<i 
lems,  such  as  the  continual  job  of  lookij 
out  for  the  maintenance  of  tenure  and  t 
protection  of  teachers,  and  these  are  ii 
portant.  To  all  of  these  state-wide  pro 
lems  we  must  give  early  and  full  consider 
tion.  Other  matters  as  they  arise  can 
handled  at  the  time  because  the  officers  a 
the  Executive  and  other  committees  are  vij 
lant  in  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  t 
schools. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
of  the  Association,  the  Review  hopes 
to  continue  this  year  the  policy  which 
it  pursued  last  year  of  securing  ma¬ 
terial  for  its  columns  from  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Association  on  the  various 
problems  which  face  the  Association 
from  time  to  time.  Officers  and  com¬ 
mittee  heads  are  particularly  invited  to 
prepare  and  submit  such  material. 
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A  gift  th.1t  will  l.ist  .ill  ye.ir  every  ye.ir  An  Enc 
pacdi.i  especially  for  children,  written  bv  ov  -r  . 
educators  Treats  every  subject  m  fascir  :  ; 

book  form  Published  and  edited  by  En-:vcior- 
Britannica  but  not  one  word  taken  from  -a  .  • 


BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  HAS  BEEN  APPROVED 


BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF 


SAKE  thil  (Jbe  Christmat  of 
irUtaiaMa  for  your  pupils  I 
-Sanest  the  gift  of  gifts — Briun- 
■iea  Junior!  Tell  their  parents 
Ehout  it.  See  to  it  thst  h  is  added 
ts  your  dassroom  library.  These 
foasarkable  new  books  cover  all 
subjects  adequately  and  accu- 
tately.  Facts  are  written  not  only 
to  interest  and  be  understand* 
to  children,  but  actually  to 
lute  them  on  to  study. 

1M  WHOU  WOtLO  rOK  VOUK 
PUPILS  IN  THfNI  OWN 
LANOUAOl 

Brhannica  Junior,  though  writ* 
i  Isu  to  be  comprehensible  to  chil* 
drea  from  4  to  14,  contains 
adaonced  information  on  every 
sNtject.  Art,  aviation,  literature, 
icienre,  history,  chemistry, 
sports,  geography,  travel,  astron* 
emy,  and  hundreds  of  others. 
Esidi  written  by  an  authority  in 
its  own  field. 


,  A  GUtOI  TO  STUDY 
A  rad  aid  to  every  teacher!  A 
fall*sise  Study  Guide  Volume 
giving  you  the  means  to  take  an 
aetnal  ^nd  in  the  home  develop* 
ment  and  stimulation  of  your 
pupils*  minds.  It  tells  what  to 
read,  and  at  what  point  to  read 
h.  Gives  complete  infonnation 
and  instruction  in  following  any 
particular  course  of  study. 

•IT  TO  KNOW  YOUK  PUPAS 
Britannica  Junior  gives  your  pn* 
pils  a  thorough  working  knowl* 
edge  of  things  that  interest  you 
outside,  as  well  as  along  the 
courses  you  are  teadiing  them. 
It  forms  a  common  ground  where 
they  can  meet  yon  and  talk  things 
over  with  you. 

nCALBIT  PHOTOOKAPHS— 

.  UAUTIPUL  COLOK  PLATIS 

Britannica  Junior  is  illnstrated 
with  over  140  maps  and  over  3000 
illustrations — many  in  color. 


A  fnll-eiae  Ready  Reference  Vol* 
ume  written  in  dictionary  foms, 
giving  important  quick  i^ormu* 
tion  on  20,000  subjects,  with 
50,000  references  to  further  in* 
fonnation  in  the  set. 

DON^  m  YOUK  PUPAS  MISS 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DIYM-OP 

Britannica  Junior  is  in  other 
schools  in  your  community. 
Other  childrra  will  toon  show 
the  superiority  it  gives.  You  will 
want  to  recommend  it  to  parents. 
Give  your  pupfls  the  same  chance 
to  broaden  their  knowledge. 
Investigate  at  once!  Find  out 
about  this  most  ideal  of  all 
Christmas  gifts.  Consider  it  for 
your  own  use.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  24q>age  book  descrih* 
ing  Britannica  Junior  with  specs* 
men  pages.  No  obligation  — 
mark  and  nuU. 


Small  dowK  paym«Kt.  lolooct 
la  tasy  moRthly  iRstolmeats. 


BSCTCLOPACDIA  BBITAmnCA.  b*. 
.aaa  av^  fUw  TmU  cuy.  I 


I  C^ntlmmwmt  Urltamnea  J— I— »  Hfc*  ■■ 


OVER  200  DISTINGUISHED  CHIID  I  OtflstmM*  sift.  WMbmt  •fcllBlt— ,  tall 
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NEW  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR  WORLD  TODAY 


DE  FOREST  STULL 
Teachers  College 
Columbia 


ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 


!•  Jouraeys  Through  Many  Lands 

2.  Journeys  Through  North  America 

3.  Our  World  Today  -  Europe  and  Europe 
Overseas 

4.  Our  World  Today  -  Asia,  Latin  America, 
United  States 

A  new  series  promoting  international  understanding.  Sets  a  new  standard 
in  maps,  pictures,  and  interesting  subject  matter. 

Written  by  two  practical  teachers  who  have  had  long  experience  in  teaching 
children  of  the  age  for  which  the  books  are  intended. 


ALLYN  and  BACON 


ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 


